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- RITISH ART at the present time is showing 
its vitality less by productions of outstanding 
genius than by a number of diverse move- 
ments which ignore accepted standards and 
the guidance of experience, and aim first and 
foremost at startling adventure. From the 
zealous heat of some who assume the part 
of reformers one might almost suppose that 
ites were suffering from an inhibition of religious 


nature or human feeling; Puritans grimly persecute 

= beauty and other abominations that have been, and con- 
tinue to be, precious possessions to a great part of mankind. 

_ Of course, fresh offshoots are always necessary and 
_ desirable, and principles claimed to be orthodox or aca- 
. demic must be mi from time to time: but the parent 
_~ stem must have steady growth and support if there is to 


7 ___ be any branching or grafting. To keep the main body of 


art alive, through intercourse with the perceptions 
= aa feelings of ordinary people—who must be familiar 

_ with normal forms before they can appreciate the strange 
_ fruits of experiment—is one great duty of such an or- 
Ba peqmasation as the Royal Academy. . 

This thoroughly British institution was the result of a 
; ‘tong series of efforts made by artists to set up a stable 
_ system of training in the arts, and to create a continuous 
blic interest in modern work by native artists. Over a 


W hat the ‘Royal Academy Stands For 


- Mr. Lamb has been Secretary of the Royal me since 1913 _ The present Academy, Exhibition “remains 
; open until August 11 
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century before its oatanon in 1768 a ee very like 
that of the Academy, with schools of drawing and model- 
ling, architecture and perspective, had been published by 
John Evelyn. Nothing of the sort, however, was then 
attempted, though in the same year (1662) the men of 
science formed their Royal Society. The first academy 
of drawing and painting was opened by Kneller in 1711. 
With him were some artists, like himself, of foreign birth: 
but British artists were now proving themselves capable 
of more than painting inn-signs and copying foreign 
pictures, and Thornhill was one of his English assistants. 
After some years came quarrels and disruption: Hogarth 


then set up a school in St. Martin’s Lane. This was, fora — 


time, the only professional centre for artists in the whole 
country, and the managers often debated the prospects 
of forming a comprehensive institution for the fine arts. 


How the Academy Started 


The foundation of the Society of Arts in 1754 ‘for the 
encouragement of arts, manufactures and commerce in 
Great Britain’, and its awards for drawings, historical 
paintings, sculpture and architecture, gave hopes of help 
from laymen of good standing. At the same time, the 
interest shown by the public in a number of paintings by _ 
Hogarth, Wilson, Gainsborough and others, which they 
had given to the Foundling Hospital, suggested the 
formation of a Society of Artists for the regular exhibition 
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Sir Rechus Reynold; the first President of the Royal Academy: 
a self-portrait 


of the members’ works: the funds collected from admis- 
sions were to be used for the relief of distressed artists. 
The Society. of Arts lent its rooms, and the energy of the 
artists enabled them in 1760 to form a small fund. In 
this year George III.came to the throne, and hopes were 
raised by his known interest in painting and architecture. 
Objecting to some.requirements of the Society of Arts, 
the artists began to hold exhibitions in rooms hired by 
themselves: in 1765 they obtained a Royal Charter as 
“The Incorporated Society of Artists of Great Britain’; 
but dissensions and secessions showed that the manage- 
ment was unsound. Hogarth was dead, and Reynolds 
now held the foremost place in the profession. He had 
seen. the hard struggles- of unattached artists, and the 
mischief of the jealousies and intrigues to which some of 
his colleagues were prone. He and a few others were 
determined to establish a well-regulated system of 
training, a centre for lectures and discussions, and an 
annual exhibition where works of serious intention and 
approved skill would earn a general esteem, and would 


bring people into the way of looking at modern art and © 


making their own judgments upon its various effects. 
The admission money would provide the expenses of the 
school and some relief for distressed artists and their 
dependants. 


A College of Experts 


It was not a State institution that they had in mind, 
like the Academies of France and other European coun- 
tries, but a society or college of experts who would 
manage their own affairs, subject to the Sovereign’s 
approval of the rules and main proceedings. In return 
for the dignity gained by Royal promotion and patronage, 
the Academy would instruct students in painting, sculp- 
ture and architecture, free of any charge; maintain 
professorships, prize competitions and a library; hold 
exhibitions of contemporary art, open without fee to 
competent artists; and apply some of the income to 
charity. Thus the school and its needs came first; then 
the exhibition,-as an arena for the display of talent and 
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- the means of supporting the free school and. relieving 


distréss. Reynolds was obviously ‘fitted to be the first 
Président at the start in 1768. By the example of his art 


‘ and life, and the wisdom of his Discourses and conduct of 


business, he put the vessel in good trim and shaped its 
course for the first twenty-four years. The King was deeply 
interested from the beginning. He gave some rooms in 
old Somerset Palace, and when the new Somerset House 
was built by Chambers, a set of its handsome rooms was’ 
allotted to the Academy. Until then (1780) the. King had 
made good the deficits in- the accounts: thenceforward: 
the Academy was able to support itself through the 
increasing interest of the- public. The personal surveil- 
lance of each succeeding Sovereign has continued to the 
present day, and has ensured good order within the body. 
and attracted the nation’s attention to its exhibitions. . ~ 


“In. .1837, .when. the whole of Somerset House was 
required for Government purposes, the Academy’s right 
to accommodation fromthe Crown was recognised by 
Parliament, and it was housed in the east wing of the new 
National. Gallery. Thirty years later all the space there 
was needed for the nation’s pictures, and the Academy 
then accepted, not a proffered grant of money for a new 
building, but the old. building and part of the garden of 
Burlington House.. There it decided to erect at its own 
expense its galleries, schools and offices; and it must be 
agreed that the design and planning of the buildings did 
justice to the importance of the site and the claims of both 
artists and public. The schools were placed to the north 
of the galleries, and were a great- improvement on the 
space available before; the Diploma Gallery, built over 
old Burlington House, was no slight addition to the 
free public galleries of London. 


Its Schools and Exhibitions 


The cost of all this, with equipment, amounted to about 
£160,000, and was provided by the Academy entirely 
from the proceeds of its exhibitions, specially saved for 
many years with this contingency in’ view.’ There the 
Academy started the second century of its existence. 
There, since 1869, the schools, with lectures on anatomy 
and chemistry and valuable prizes and travelling student- 


Thomas Gainsborough, one ot the origina! members of “ Acer 
; _ a self-portrait. > ae 
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Exhibition of the Royal Academy in Somerset House, 1787: from an enzravinz after a drawing by H. Ramberg 
Illustrations by courtesy of the Royal Academy 


ships have been open free to students who satisfy the Council 
as to their ability and endeavour; the exhibitions have been open 
free to artists for the display and sale of works which have 
been approved for their design and execution; the Diploma 
Gallery has been open free to the public, with its interesting 
series of works presented by the Academicians on their 
election, and some masterpieces of foreign artists; the old 
State rooms of Burlington House have been used by the 
Academy and many kindred societies for meetings and 
conferences; and the Council has annually distributed aid to 
artists and their dependants who are in serious distress. For the 
prizes, studentships and charitable gifts the funds of the 
Academy have been augmented by bequests from J. M. W. 
Turner, C. Landseer, S. Cousins, E. Stott and many other 
members. All this has been done, and the whole of the 
premises kept up and improved, entirely without any grant of 
money from the State. 


Under the terms of a bequest of Sir F. Chantrey, R.A., 
the Academy since 1877 has purchased works of British art 
for the nation. The purchases were housed for some years at 
the South Kensington Museum: in 1897 it was arranged with 
the Government that they and all future purchases would be 
placed in the newly-erected Tate Gallery. The growth of the 
collection and limitations of space led to consultations with 
the Trustees of the Gallery, and in 1918 the Academy agreed 
to allow the Trustees some voice in the selection of purchases. 
The Treasury approved the arrangement, and subsequently 
acceded to-the Academy’s. request, supported by many other 
Art Societies, for the inclusion of three professional artists in 
the Tate Gallery Board. Altogether more than 330 works of 
modern painting and sculpture have been thus presented to 
the nation. 


Election of Associates 


Elections to the class of thirty Associates, from whom the 
forty Academicians are recruited, are a matter of constant 
concern to the whole body. In former times the selection of 
promising past students of the Academy was a simple and 
satisfactory way of dealing with a great part of the problem. 
Cosway, Lawrence, Hoppner, Beechey, Flaxman, Turner, 
Soane, Wilkie, Etty, Constable, Landseer, Frith, Millais and 


Watts were among the many able students who became 
active members and left their mark on the institution. But the 
rise of other schools and societies has extended the choice 
over a wider field. If some distinguished names in British 
art can be cited which never adorned the list of members, 
the reason in many cases is a refusal to stand for election. 
Many well-known artists have preferred to work apart from any 
professional group, or to shine in a small one. Since 1918, 
when the Academicians decided to retire at the age of seventy- 
five from Council, Committees and offices, Associates have 
passed more rapidly to the rank of acting Academicians and 
seats on Council, and elections to fill their places among the 
Associates have increased accordingly. Conservatives and 
Progressives have managed on the whole to strike a fair balance 
in the choice of recruits. The responsibility of finding artists 
who will justify the distinction by their performance each 
year, and will also give much time and thought to the educa- 
tional work of the Academy in regard to both students and 
public, is a heavy one; and no man or group of men, however 


- well-intentioned and sagacious, is infallible. The members 


regard themselves as inheritors of a great educational trust 
handed down by Reynolds, Gainsborough, Wilson, Lawrence, 
Flaxman, Turner, Wilkie, Constable, Millais, Watts and other 
artists of good repute. They give the best of their experience 
and judgment to the high service acknowledged by Sir Robert 
Peel in the House of Commons in 1844, when he expressed ‘the 
gratitude due to the institution on account of the great benefit 
which it has conferred upon the arts’, and said that ‘it is to the 
Royal Academy, and not to Parliament, that the merit is due 
of founding in this country a National School of Art’. 

The efficiency of the schools has been steadily maintained, 
and in 1931 all three of the Rome scholarships in painting, 
sculpture and architecture were won by students of the 
Academy. The same principles are applied to the formation 
of the exhibitions as to the conduct of the schools: only work 
that is obviously incompetent or trivial is rejected, while 
anything is admitted—though it may not be placed, for lack 
of room—that shows a real effort and attains a fair standard 
of accomplishment. Since over 10,000 works are submitted 
every year, and not more than about 1,500 can be placed, the 
Academy can hardly expect a general approval of its judgment 
from the mass of artists and their friends. 
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The Academy Invites the Layman’s Criticism 

It is naturally by the exhibitions that the public know and 
judge the Academy. Other bodies appointed to foster an 
educational or professional tradition do not challenge opinion 
in the same frank way, year by year: their authority and pro- 


en 


ceedings are largely taken on trust by the layman. The Academy 
invites his criticism, besides that of the news-writer and the 
connoisseur, and gets it in abundance. Some other public 
bodies might be the healthier for the same open dealing on 
the one side and candid comment 
on the other. In its exhibitions the 
Academy must show the British 
people such developments of the 
arts as proceed within the limits 
of sincere feeling and thorough 
craft. It must keep hopefully on 
its course through the present welter 
of half-formed opinions and efforts 
that study only to surprise, look- 
ing for signs of real advance 
among the experiments and fashions 
of the moment. The professional 
critic may find at the Academy 
little enough of eccentric, exotic or 
savage art to please his jaded palate: 
for the Academy is mainly con- 
cerned with the unsophisticated 
visitor who hopes to apprehend 
readily what he sees and to cultivate 
a personal taste in contemporary 
work; and he, and also the more 
advanced amateur, rely on the 
members, as approved technicians 
of some maturity and breadth of 
view, to provide them with a fair 
conspectus of the year’s achieve- 
ment. The Academy is well aware 
that the arts cannot thrive without new streams of life derived 
from primitive impulses and alien influences; butit must reserve 
its sanction for definite performances which show,the benefit 
of such invigoration without the crudities of mere ‘novelty or 
exercise. Its winter exhibitions for over forty years before the 
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Hard at work preparing for the summer exhibition 
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War revealed to the nation a great part of the treasure in 
British art collections. In recent winters its galleries have been 
used for a series of exhibitions of foreign art—Spanish, Flemish, 
Dutch, Italian, Persian, French; and a great step was made 
towards a better estimation of the British School by the 
winter exhibition of 1934. 
In response. to a national 
need, the Academy is pre- 
paring for 1935, with its 
early friend, the Royal 
Society of Arts, a compre- 
hensive exhibition of Art 
in Industry. 

The Academy is respon- 
sible, through its Royal 
Patron, to the British 
people for the welfare and 
influence of the fine arts, 
which it must uphold with- 
out fear or favour, and with 
constant regard, so far as 
may be, to past, present 
and future developments of 
genuine worth. The present 
time, perhaps, requires 
more anxious consideration 
than any that it has ex- 
perienced. The mechanis- 
ation of life proceeds apace; 
the decay of creative handi- 
work tends to starve or 
banish design. The 
Academy stands as the cus- 
todian of precious elements 
which might be overlooked 
or mislaid in the general hurry, though they can never 
be wholly lost. So far, the public has shown its appreciation 
of the character and aims of the Academy in no-uncertain 
manner, respecting it as the only body of artists which 


Hanging ca ‘siakirion of work by lite Pee PRR ES in the atti months of 1933 

Illustrations by courtesy of the Reyal Academy 
has spent the proceeds of its exhibitions entirely on the 
educational. and charitable objects of - the institution, and 
whose members have conducted its business solely in the 
interests of British art and: artists by their unaided i oe 
and ae paceanent, 


. IR CHARLES PETRIE: Well, cic recat Z wpndent 
what you think of the position of the League today? 
Germany gone, Japan gone, Italy obviously suspicious, - 
and the Disarmament Conference on the brink of 


- fallure, 
SiR NorMAN ANGELL: You certainly briakes it appear a 
_ gloomy picture. But the more dangerous the international | 
Situation becomes, the greater surely becomes the need for - 
_ some international organisation. If the national constitution - 
broke down and landed us in civil war and chaos, it would be 
no good bemoaning the fact that constitutions are difficult 
things to work, for we should have to make some constitution - 

_ workable or give up the ghost as far as good order and civilisa- ' 
__ tion are concerned. The same teasering: oo no less. to 7 

: League of Nations. 

_ _ Perris: I don’t agree that it does apply bur let that pass. ’ 
____ It seems to me that the present trouble with the League is - 
that it is a League of Governments rather than a League of 
_ Nations, and a League of Governments who are only half-— 
_ hearted supporters of the principles upon which the League 
; was founded. 

ANGELL: Wait a minute. The League of Nations is simply 
__ the States that compose it. I can’t quite accept your distinction 
____ between the Nation and the Government. It must be a League 
of Governments because the Government alone can be the 
authoritative representative of the nation. The League is_ 
merely a method or a principle of co-operation between | 
states, a form of alliance the object of which is mutual defence 
e against aggression. 
Petrik: There again I can’t go the whole way with you, but 
_ let me explain myself a little more clearly. It seems ‘to me that 
the general attitude in this country is against any action which 
shall be the result of the definition of an aggressor by an out- 
side body, such as the League of Nations is envisaged at the 
present time. I agree with you that if public opinion through- 
___ out the world—and I say the world advisedly, because I think 
in this connection we must work not only with our own 
Dominions, but with the United States—was in favour of 
____ the League defining the aggressor, then the situation would 
___be very much-as: you envisage it; but at the present time I feel 
that opinion in this country; irrespective of party, is against. 
Great Britain being committed to action on the Continent, 
apart from such: action as may be necessary under the Locarno - 
Pact; and in the United States the general attitude is even. 
____- more emphatic along ‘the same lines. In these circumstances, \. 
scan -you imagine the League of Nations being in a position - 
not orily to define the aggressor, but to compel:its members, " 
and other Powers such as the United States, to act against the 
nation which it-has defined as the aggressor?. - 
~ ANGELL: You speak | of the League being an- outside body. 
Iti is not. Iti is ‘a committee or alliance of vies cess states of 


certain. circumstances. If your apt fails you, you can’t Samia: 
him to keep his bargain. In any alliance you risk that. And the 
difficulty of defining the : aggressor has been grossly exagger-" 
ated. The aggressor is the state that refuses arbitration or 
other form of peaceful settlement, and goes to war to settle 
its dispute. The question is simple. When a nation has a dis- 
ute with another, will it arbitrate if the other is willing to? 
yf not, and it goes to war, it is the aggressor. No question of 
the ultimate merits of the dispute need enter. The question 
is not in the first instance which party is right on the merits 
of the matter, which has the better case, but which refuses 
third-party judgment, and selects instead the judgment of war. 
Perrig: Then you define the aggressor as the party to the 
7 quarrel who will not arbitrate—who won’t let a tribunal sit 


| This discusion, he was to > have , part of the series on ‘The Treaty of Versailles oe 1 Afte?, was 
yoy ric: _ Sir Norman Angell’s illness, and finally took place on July 14 
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on the case? That is s all very well, but | eek in 
state of the world are we to find "an impartial tri 
purely legal 1 matters, such as the i interpretation of a tre 
Hague Tribunal is excellent; but where it is a ques 
altering a frontier, for instance, there is no Court in th 
which any thinking man would consider impartial. Su 


the case, I consider that until the whole outlook of ceaeites F " ‘ 


different nations from time to time will have r recourse to arms, 


In short, it is no use talking about law, when in ‘fact thereis 
no law, and if there were there is no Court to, administer it ayn 


impartially. 


ANGELL: As a matter of fact, by: our fot ences mie the x 


Optional Clause, we are already committed to judicial settle- 


ment of a very large range of disputes. The international * a; 
’ tribunal wouldn’t be any more impartial, “perhaps, than 


national tribunals, but because we occasionally get ’ bad judg- 


ments from a Court—and anyone who has gone to law and 


lost will agree that we get bad judgments—we don’t say it is 
better not to have Courts. The worst arbitration is better than 


the best war. We know that it is. better to have occasional 


bad judgments from the Courts than to have no Courts. 


PETRIE: It seems to me that too much is being made of — 


peace, and not enough of justice. History is full of instances 
of countries deliberately taking up arms, because they could 
suffer a particular injustice no longer. For example, no Court 
in the world last century could have given any other decision 
except that Lombardy and Venetia belonged to Austria, and 
held that those who were working for united Italy were in the 
wrong; yet the Italians had justice on their side, and were 
prepared to fight for what they believed to be right. If a simi- 
lar situation arose in any part of the world today, injustice 
would be on the side of peace, and justice on that of those who 
wished to take up arms. 


ANGELL: If you definitely eliminate war as a means of settle- 


ment, men have a habit of finding that they can settle their 
grievances otherwise: New means of change are found. In the 
eighteenth century, the thirteen colonies had to go to war for 
rights which were later freely granted to Canada and other 
Dominions without war. We resisted for a whole generation 
concessions to Ireland which in 1922 we freely accorded. 
Changes are made without war. Moreover, do we get just 
decisions by the present method of war? Look at the Versailles’ 
Treaty. Do we get just decisions in the British Empire by the 
present method? Look at the action, shall we say, of Ireland 
in repudiating the annuities, 


Petri: Yes, but how are you going to enforce the decisions 
~ of this court of yours? I think you will agree with me that in 


the last resort all human government must rest on force, and 
that in human government we can include any international 
tribunal. 

~ ANGELL: Does the relationship between one Dominion and 


another—and the Dominions are in fact politically indepen- 
21 dent states—rest on force? You don’t need the force to enforce 
a judgment, but so long as instruments of force are retained 


you do need to be clear that their purpose is to prevent war. 

PETRIE: In these days of exaggerated nationalism I am all 
for some international body to prevent the destruction by war 
of what is left of Western civilisation. What I don’t see is the 
least prospect of such a tribunal, that is to say, an impartial 
one, coming into existence. It seems to me that we get back 
to the question whether the League of Nations is to be a super- 


‘state or a piece of international diplomatic machinery. 


ANGELL: Perhaps I can short-circuit the whole argument 
about the super-state and the rest of it by indicating what I 
think we should have to do, even if the League, or the League 
system rather, failed very much more than it has done so far. 
If we are going to defend ourselves by arms at all, we are going 
to have alliances. For this simple reason. You demand equality 
of arms with a prospective rival. His power is the yard-stick 
of your own power. You have got equality, we will say. Then 
that state goes and makes an alliance, and his power has 


refore you have got to arm to a ani extent to safe- 
-d yourself against the alliance of your potential rivals. 


eCrsar, | 
- PETRIE: With that I entirely agree. 
ANGELL: You are going to have alliances—that’s my first 


from Germany’s point of view, for being stronger than she was, 


_---—-s' Treaty of Versailles. It was the British Navy, plus French 
or. *C) military power, which made the Treaty of Versailles. We don’t 
at intend to accept that Treaty. We intend, being stronger than 

our rival, to tear up that Treaty and make a new one’. And 
since it, too, will be made by one of the litigants, Treaty No. 2 
r will not be better than No. 1—it will be worse. And then 
we shall have to upset it. And our Treaty No. 3 would be worse 


4 of all civilisation. 

Ree _ Petrie: What about wars in which Grcit Brice has no 
~: interest? Why should we be involved every time there is a fight, 
whether we like it or not? It seems to me that one of the great 


European’ war, whereas. now she only has to fight every fifty 
years or so. 


‘ANGELL: That fobGue aecufity applied to the days of sea-— 
power. But sea-power has been replaced by air-power, making - 
us more immediately concerned with every contest for prepon- ’ 


<2 derance. Your point all along has been that we should be free to 
decide at the moment of crisis what we should do about co- 
operation with other nations. We were free in 1914, we had no 
commitments. How did that freedom work? Again and again 
: in the House of Commons it was declared that our hands were 
-———s« free, America had no commitments. Yet, in spite of it all, as the 
: result of the German aggression twenty nations were drawn into 


“hy out. But commitment would have kept them out, because if’ 
“4 Germany had known for a certainty in August, 1914, that 
'__—‘ twenty nations would come into the field against her, there 


would have been no war. On the basis of that'experience I say, 
therefore, that it is infinitely safer to have the moral courage to 
say beforehand what you will do. 


sae have been postponed—I won’t say prevented. 
ap ANGELL: Exactly. You have a far greater chance of making 
your power effective to deter aggression if you say clearly 


have no deterrent effect on prospective aggressors; because they 
don’t know whether it will be used against them or not; nor 
what conduct on their part will cause it to be used. 

ny Petrie: Yes, but with some deference I suggest that this is 


beside the point of our present argument. My reason for taking . 
this point of view is that in the event of one Power trying to- 


dominate Europe, our action is fixed by our traditions and by: 


ANGELL: What precisely do you mean by that? ~~ 


__ Spain, and later France, had done centuries before. We opposed 


European, and secondly, a British, interest is at stake. 


and the whole object of the type of alliance which underlies the 


_be really safe, it has got to be stronger than its prospective rival. 


' ANGELL: Isolation and arms are incompatible. In fact, we 
: “have never had isolation i in this country since the days of Julius 


_ point. What do your alliances stand for? In 1914 they stood, — 


and Germany says today, ‘If you want to know what comes of » 
allowing that,’ of being weaker than your ‘enemy; look at the 


still. Germany’ s turn would then come, and so on until the end 


| ; arguments against the present schemes for collective security © 
___ is that Great Britain would be involved every time there was a - 


combination against her. Non-commitment did not keep them : 


; Periz: I agree, Sir Norman, that if the British Government 
in 1914 had stated its attitude even a week earlier the war might. 


beforehand what form of aggression will cause you to fight. - 
_ Indeed, unless you are prepared to do so your power can - 


our history. We acted with regard to Germany i in 1914 as we 
had acted towards Spain and towards France in an earlier age. 


ee te des - PETRIE: What I mean by that is that in 1914 Germany idling 
to be the mistress of Europe‘in exactly. the same way as first of all. 


her for precisely the same reasons as we had opposed Spain in. 
, the one case, and Napoleon in the other. What I feel is that we - 
must decide for ourselves before we adventure British lives and. 
British money, who the aggressor is, and whether firstly a- 


_ Europe’ by. war. Germany was not attacking us. Germany above - 


bought our neutrality at the price of very | considerable conces-. 


ANGELL: The supreme British interest is national defence, much more powerful, adding to the greatest Army in the world. 


principle of the League—which is the principle of collective 


aaa @ 
es 


defence—is that ‘isolated’ national defence is impossible. Ifa ae 
nation has nothing but its own power to depend oninorderto - 


“ Petrie: That’s logical, I agree. 
ANGELL: All right, then. We can come to the heart of the 


problem immediately. If it is true that in order to be secure a ¥ 
nation must be rather stronger than its prospective enemy, what 
- becomes of the defence of the prospective enemy—is he to have 


none? By that method two parties facing each other, whether 
they be two nations, or two alliances, can only both be secure 
when each is stronger than the other. R 

PETRIE: But I thought that you were dealing with a potential 
aggressor, and that what we were concerned’ with was the 
defence of what I think you will agree with me to define as our 
common Western civilisation, against that particular type of . 
enemy. In that case I would reply to your points ‘as far as this 
country is concerned—first of all, that the interest of the British - 
Empire is not only defence as you have stated it, but peace: 
that is to say, peace subject to neither our honour nor our 
interests being adversely affected; and secondly, that surely. we. 
must be certain that whatever else happens the Empire as a - 


' whole acts together. We have found, and you yourself have - 


said it, in your statement, that Germany brought the whole 
moral force of the world against her in the last war—that the 

unanimous, or at any rate, so far as possible the unanimous, | 

consensus of opinion must be against the aggressor. Therefore — 

I feel that what really is important so far as this country is con-- 
cerned, is that the Empire must act as one, and therefore I feel 
that no preconceived arrangement can be effective, because I at 

any rate cannot conceive of one to which the Dominions as well 

as ourselves would consent in advance. 

. ANGELL: What the Dominions will and will not consent to is 
not unchangeable. Indeed it is something which varies from. 
year to year. Have you been to Canada lately? 

PETRIE: Not for the last two years. : 

ANGELL: Well, I have been a frequent visitor to Canada for S 
many years, and I have seen opinion on this subject change 
vitally. I venture to suggest that the Dominions are just as 
likely to act on behalf of the collective system of defence as on’ 
behalf of the. Balance of Power in Europe, which I emphatically’ 
suggest is an utterly discredited policy. For what is balance can, 
never be exactly measured: it depends on alliances which can’. 
vary from one year to another and must always endinone ofthe 
parties appearing to the other to over-balance, which means | 
that the party feeling weaker feels also that it has to accept the - 
judgment of the stronger rival litigant. 

Petrie: I’m not sure that I quite follow. 

‘ ANGELL: It lies at the heart of the problem of defence. With — 
all our talk of balance, in fact we wish to be stronger than the. 
other party, but we assure him that our preponderant power: 
will be used purely for defence—of what we regard as our 
rights. That is to say, when we get into a dispute with him, 
and the question is whether we are right or he is right, what. - 


_ we mean by defence is that we shall be strong enough to 


decide the question. He regards it as outrageous, but of course 
it would be just as outrageous if he, the other litigant, decided. 7, 
We must somehow manage to transfer power from the rival. 
litigants to the law, that is an agreed rule of behaviour, like. 
arbitration. What we want is not a nicely-calculated balance 
between two rival litigants, but the overwhelming preponder-. 
ance of civilised nations using their combined power to prevent 
anyone from breaking the peace by refusing peaceable settle-; 
mentof his dispute. Any attempt of a nation to be its own judge 
in its own dispute by making war on a weaker should confront 
the aggressor with overwhelming power, in all the forms that. 
civilisation can devise—diplomatic, political, financial, economic, » 
naval, military. That is the principle of the League Alliance, 
the League method of national. pgience, to which we must turn , 
because the older. has failed. 

. PETRIE: With a considerable amount of that I agree, but my } 


+=: definition of aggression is an attempt to upset the Pris terri-, 4 


torial settlement of Europe. by force. 
_ ANGELL: Again, let- us test that by the facts of the ae war.. 
Germany did not.attempt to upset the territorial settlement of: ‘= 


all things in 1914, wanted us to keep out—would indeed have 


sions. What was our real case against Germany in 1914? It was. 
this: that if Germany became much stronger she would be so, 


the greatest Navy, that we should have no means of. defending — ; es 
(Continued on page 119), or 
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‘transfer of the Protec- 
‘torates, before a new 
_ Proposal was launched 
‘in South Africa—un- 
’ officially it is true—for 
* the incorporation of the 


* Mandated: territory of: 


* the late German South- 
‘West Africa. - Then 
‘dnterest turned further 

« northwards, and a-pro- 


posal~ was ~ made ~ that ° 


* Southern * Rhodesia 
* should be added to. the 


* demand. for ~ the Pro- 


F ee oraics. 
- Thusitis quite pasibisk 
“the bounds of possibility 
that today’s:demand for 
the Kalahari may to- 


HE British people are now confronted with one of 
those epoch-making demands which periodically tax 
to its uttermost the state-craft of the best brains in 
; the Empire. For the third time the Union Govern- 
~ ment’of South Africa is asking to be allowed to take over the 
" government of certain territories south of the Equator. At the 
‘moment the request is limited to the three great native 
* territories—Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and Swaziland. But 
“nobody-can foresee how far this demand may yet expand, In 
‘fact, General Hertzog had hardly uttered his request for the 
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@ “Proposed Ty; ransfer of the Native °Protectorates 
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morrow become ‘To the Zambesi’! But the initial request is 
indeed as big as it is delicate, for it involves Great Britain in 
the surrender of a trusteeship which can only be made under 
very definite assurances, otherwise there will be the risk of 
grave trouble. 

The three territories concerned—Swaziland, Basutoland, 
and Bechuanaland—comprises an area larger than France, 
Austria and Belgium put together. Their population is less 
than 800,000 people, spread over nearly 290,000 square miles. 
The most completely native territory is Basutoland, for, apart 


from missionaries and 
officials, no white: man 
is allowed to settle with- 
in its boundaries. The 
whole of the land be- 
longs to the natives and 
they manage their own 
affairs extremely well. 
Bechuanaland is also 
virtually a native terri- 
tory, and is governed by 
that spectacular young 
man, Tshekedi Khama, 
who figure.| recently in 
the illustrated papers as 
‘the Chief who flogged 
a white man’. But Bech- 
uanaland is different 
from Basutoland in that 
white people are allowed 
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to settle in the country, and they already possess substantial 
mineral and other rights. The third—Swaziland—has been 
grossly mismanaged in the past by the native Chiefs, who, 
prior to Lord Selborne becoming High Commissioner for 
South Africa, had conceded to ‘adventurers’ almost everything 
of any value on the soil or underneath it! In a brilliant 
manner Lord Selborne straightened out this tangle, and the 
land is now divided amongst white and native races. 

These, then, are the three territories which General Hert- 
zog, with the known support of General Smuts, has requested 
Mr. Thomas to transfer to the Union Government of South 
Africa. The right to make this request is set forth in the Act 
of Union passed in 1909, and it can only be formally made after 
adequate debate in the Parliament of South Africa. But even 
then, any such transfer is hedged about by certain conditions. 

With the exception of Basutoland, these territories, being 
Protectorates, are not British territory, nor are the inhabitants 
British subjects. They are friendly foreign nations within the 
loosely knit framework of the British Empire. They came under 
the protection of Great Britain at their own request, and their 
Chiefs concluded with the Government in London specific 
treaties by which all parties are bound. Any attempt to treat 
lightly the obligations of these treaties would be certain to lead 
to trouble. Take Basutoland, for example. This is probably the 
only territory under the British Crown which has been annexed 
and then disannexed—at least partially. The struggle for free- 
dom from “South African government by the Basutos lasted 
for nearly fifty years, and involved Great Britain, Cape 
Colony and the Basutos in much bloodshed and an expenditure 
exceeding £3,000,000. Thus it came about that in 1883 the 
Cape Government was only too glad to disannex Basutoland 
from Cape Colony, and Queen Victoria was equally pleased to 
recognise the Basutos as subjects under her protection. At the 
greatest Pitso ever held in Basutoland, a declaration of freedom 
from South African government and loyalty to Great Britain 
was acclaimed, and then signed, by thirty-five Chiefs. Treaty 
obligations with Bechuanaland are of the same order as those 
with regard to Basutoland, and cannot be ignored either by 
the British or the South African Government. 

In addition to the foregoing, there are further safeguards 
provided by a Schedule which is attached to the Act of Union. 
In this Schedule provision is made for the government of the 


te 


Chief Tshekedi with his mother, ani the nephew for whom he acts 
as Regent 


territory by Advisory Commissioners, and native land rights 
are preserved in the most definite manner. In Basutoland it is 
declared by the Schedule to be unlawful to alienate any land 
from the natives. In Bechuanaland and Swaziland the obli- 
gaticn is somewhat differently stated, namely, in these terri- 
tories no land comprising the native reserves can be alienated. 

But the whole situation has now been complicated by the 
passage of the Status Bill through the Parliament of South 
Africa. It is held by many jurists with a knowledge of Roman- 
Dutch Law that this measure seriously impairs the rights of 
the Crown, as set forth in the Schedule—some go so far as to 
say that the Status Bill nullifies the Schedule. Others are 
equally strenuous in asserting that it will do nothing of the kind. 


- 
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The controversy as to the real effect of the Status Bill is 
bound to become a dominating one, as the subject of the Pro- 
tectorates is debated. In Article 20 of the Schedule it is very 
clearly stated that the King may disallow any law made by the 
Governor-General in Council by proclamation within one 
year from the date of its proclamation. It will readily te seen 
that if the Status Bill withdraws this right from the Crown, 
then very little else in the Schedule is worth a row of pins ! 

The position at the moment is that the Imperial Govern- 
ment has received notice from General Hertzog of an impend- 
ing demand for the transfer of the Protectorates, and that this 
demand will in due course be reinforced by the formal request 


Receptacles of basket-work end sun-dried clay, used for storing 
corn and mealies 
Photographs by courtesy of the London Missionary Socicty 


from the South African Parliament when it re-assembles in the 
autumn. In the meantime, Mr. J. H. Thomas has given certain 
pledges to the House of Commons, which he caused to be re- 
peated in the House of Lords, under which at least two things 
will precede any action by the Dominions Office. 

In the first place, Mr. Thomas has undertaken on behalf of 
the Cabinet that both the House of Commons and the House 
of Lords will have the fullest opportunity of discussing, and, if 
they wish, of disapproving any proposed transfer of these terri- 
tories to the Union. That is the extent to which the British 
Parliament is committed. 

But Mr. Thomas also gave a pledge to the natives and in- 
habitants of the Protectorates, namely, that the Government 
will not reach any decision until the natives and white popu- 
lation have had the fullest opportunity of expressing their 
views; and further that any representations which either the 
native population or the white population make to His 
Majesty’s Government will receive the most careful con- 
sideration before any final decision is taken. : 

It would, of course, be the height of folly to refuse point- 
blank to allow the native territories to be transferred. Great 
Britain has no right to put such a veto upon the transfer with- 
out the consent of the natives. In theory and in fact these terri- 
tories still possess some Sovereign status and the Chiefs and 
people are those whose voices should be decisive in coming to 
a decision upon the matter. 

The native tribes of the Protectorates placed themselves 
freely under the protection of the British Government, and it 
is difficult to see how the British people can consent to a sur- 
render of their trusteeship unless and until the native tribes 
agree. But one thing is perfectly clear—namely, that Mr. 
‘Lhomas can give no answer either one way or the other until 
he is told what is the policy of South Africa upon the question 
of native land, labour and franchise. Only when the South 
African Government tells the world what its policy is to be 
towards the natives, will the parties interested in the transfer 
be justified in coming to a decision. But it is no use closing 
our eyes to the fact that there has always been a wide diver- 
gence of views on native policy between South African and 
English opinion. The South African politician has in the 
main regarded the native hitherto simply as a black man in © 
South Africa serving a dominant white race. British public 
opinion on the other hand holds firmly to the view that the 
African is entitled to become a civilised man, and having be- 
come a civilised man entitled ultimaseiy to full rights of 
citizenship. . 


we 
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. Artificial Transmutation and Element 93 


Gerald Heard made brief mention in THE LISTENER 


the historian of science or for the writers who brood upon the 
history of science; in addition to their intrinsic interest they 
offer a good example of how the impact of new facts upon old 
Knowledge is. often of quite an unexpected kind. They illus- 
trate the dicta which are common knowledge to, all good 
experimentalists; that facts are the unsettling things and that 


Nature. is-always more remarkable than the surmises even of. 


enthusiastic and imaginative theorisers. In the recount of the 
development of this subject it will appear that Signor Fermi’s 
discovery:is by no means of first importance. In quiet times, 
no doubt,.it would have brought. down the scientific house 
but in aunt mirabiles like these it happens to.be just.a highly 
interesting: but. not strikingly original discovery among dis- 
coveries of a similar kind: . - > ; meg sf 

“In the old days, say those. before 1906, it was believed that 
a'chemical elément was made. up.of atoms ‘identical in every 
way.°Their-masses,-for example; were identical. Mass-became 
to be regarded as a fundamental property. By 1913, however, 
many pieces of investigation had converged to show that mass, 
although important, was not the fundamental property of the 
atom; the fundamental property was believed to be the atomic 
number or charge which is the number of positive charges on 
the nucleus at the atom’s centre on which, it is believed, 
practically the whole of the atom’s mass is concentrated. This 
view still holds. Nowadays when people talk simply. about 


- atoms they describe them by reference both to atomic number 


(or charge) and to atomic mass. An element can have one 
atomic number only but it may have several atomic masses. 
Alter, if you can, an element’s atomic number and you convert 
it into another element; you are doing a big thing. Alter the 
mass. of an atom without altering its atomic number and you 
are doing a thing of smaller importance. 

. The fact that an element may have atoms of more than one 
mass was first proved for the very heavy elements which are 
spontaneously radioactive. Workers in this subject were so 
enamoured of their discovery that it did not occur to any of 
them that this phenomenon might be a general one for all 
elements. With a completely different technique Dr. Aston 
showed that for all elements except the very lightest there 
‘was no difference between radioactive and non-radioactive 
elements. A third technique, developed chiefly in the United 
States, brought in the very lightest elements. For some strange 
reason there has been opposition to the results of these 
analyses. A small band of workers with conservative interests 
were glad that this strange phenomenon, as they thought, was 
confined to the heaviest elements. They were dismayed when 
it was extended to others. Hydrogen, the lightest element, 
surely would hold out against the heresy; you could not very 
well have atoms of one element which weighed 1 and others 
which weighed 2! Yet this was shown to be so by Americans 
a couple of years back, and Lord Rutherford this year sur- 
prised even the zealots by showing that some hydrogen atoms 
can weigh 3. ; 

It is important to note that the facts related were obtained 
by the careful analysis of existing elements. One technique 
showed that uranium has atoms weighing 238 or 234, another 
that chlorine has atoms weighing 37 or 35, a third that oxygen 
has atoms weighing 16, 17 or 18. This is matter as it has 
always been on the Earth, matter, so to speak, as God made 
it; it has not been made complex by anything the experimenter 
has done. He has merely revealed it to be more complex than 
it was thought to be before 1906. But since 1911, means have 
been steadily developed for producing new kinds of atoms by 
artifice. Alter the atomic number, it has been said, and you 
change one element into another. Now the atomic number 
can be artificially changed by one particular technique only. 
The atoms of a light element have to be bombarded with swift 


HE events which have led to the discovery of element 
-number 93 by Signor Fermi of Rome, of which Mr. 


, three weeks ago, may be usefully summarised and 
commented on at this stage. They are excellent material for _ 


particles of one kind. In most encounters nothing of import- 
ance happens, but very very occasionally there is momentary 
union of the atom of the target and the projectile followed by 
a split into two pieces, one small, the other large. The small 
piece can usually be identified without difficulty; the nature of 
the large piece can be inferred from the natures of target, 
projectile and the small piece. Thus if a mass of 14 is struck 
by a mass of 4 and a mass of 1 breaks off, then the residual 
mass must weigh 17, and, if the atomic number of the target 
is 7, that of the projectile 2, that of the piece breaking off 1, 
then that of the residual atom must be 8. Now 8 is the atomic 
number of oxygen, so that it is inferred that an atom of oxygen 
of mass 17 has been artificially made in this way. This is a 
single example of a principle which applies throughout. 

In the majority of experiments of this kind the target atoms 
are those of light or fairly light elements. In recent years the 
projectile atoms have been shown to be neutrons (charge o, 
mass 1), protons (charge 1, mass 1), diplons (charge 1, mass 2), 
or alpha-particles (charge 2, mass 4). The small pieces break- 
ing off may be electrons (charge —1,.mass 0), positrons 
(charge I, mass 0), neutrons, protons or alpha-particles. The 
variety is remarkable. There is thus the possibility of a large, 
almost bewildering number of artificial transmutations of this 
kind of which nearly a hundred have been recorded from 
laboratories in Manchester, Cambridge, Paris, Berkeley, 
Chicago, Rome and other places. The proton and lithium 
produce helium. The diplon and lithium produce helium and 
the neutron. The neutron and nitrogen produce helium and 
boron. The neutron and oxygen produce helium and carbon. 
Helium and lithium produce the neutron and boron. Helium 
and boron produce hydrogen and carbon. And so on. One 
needs a card-index to record the. weekly accessions.to the 
already formidable list. The physicist cannot now be thrilled 
as he was when Lord Rutherford started the great game in 
Manchester before the War by bombarding nitrogen with the 
alpha-particle and getting hydrogen and oxygen as the result. 
Nevertheless any one. of the results would stagger a, physicist 
of the.old school-if he were hearing of it for the first time. 

_Into this field of research comes Signor Fermi of Rome. 
He has already made a great name as a-mathematical physicist, 
his name being coupled with that of Dirac in the ‘Fermi-Dirac 
statistics’; hitherto he ‘has not been known -as experimenter. 
It is astonishing that so’ mature a piece of work ‘should be 
apparently a first research. His technique is the bombardment 
technique which has been mentioned. above. ‘His projectile is 
the uncharged and swift neutron, and ‘that,:too, has been 
employed. before. In looking for effects he used.the ‘activation 
technique’ -brilliantly employed by M.-.and-Mme. Curie- 
Joliot of Paris. But he has so combined everything as to get 
results of variety and interest which are novel. He has already 
bombarded about seventy different elements and got results 
from about fifty of them. In some cases the neutron bombard- 
ment first knocks helium out of the target, then an electron 
ig expelled. In other cases, hydrogen is followed by an elec- 
tton. In still‘other cases, however, electrons alone are expelled. 
The element uranium of atomic charge 92 and-atomic mass 
238 is one of the elements which has been successfully bom- 
barded with the neutron (charge 0, mass 1). Uranium and 
neutron first apparently unite to give an atom of charge 92 
and mass 239. (This is still uranium.) If this combination 
loses an electron (charge —1, mass 0) it becomes a new 
element of charge 93 and mass 239. This is apparently the 
new element of which the talk has been about. It is, however, 
not stable. It loses another electron, the atom changing to a 
charge of 94, again without any diminution of the mass. 
Signor Fermi rightly deprecates any premature conclusions 
about his results. It would appear, however, that in getting 
traces of the new element 93 he has got traces of element 94 
also. A trace at the start is good enough for most people, but 
this particular experiment, it should not be forgotten, is only 


one of many similar. 
A. S. RUSSELL 
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Speech ‘Days at Schools 


HE Speech Day season is in full swing and in- 
numerable persons of distinction are announcing 


is. It is a great opportunity to deliver a pet 
message in a full setting of cheerful ceremonial; and it is 
perhaps not surprising that the newspaper columns which 
report these functions display a remarkable conjunction 
_ of homilies, sometimes of a mutually exclusive character, 
but all bearing testimony to the enormous field which 
lies open to the speaker who sets out to define educational 
ideals. The number of Speech Days which enter the 
experience of any one pupil is fortunately small, else the 
more docile and well-meaning the youthful hearer, the 
more hopelessly perplexed will he be by the end of July. 
School platforms hold the emphatic champions of athletics 
as a source of fitness and moral training combined, the 
critics of games worship, and those who demand that 
' children shall above all get the habit of not being afraid 
of reading even fat.and dull-looking books; those who 
talk of the school as-an intensive preparation for a battle 
of wits in modern commerce, those who think of it as a 
time for specialisation in order to gain a flying start in 
_ the chosen calling, and those who conceive it as a society 
in which the social virtues may learn to sprout; those who 
place most emphasis on moral training for the young, 
those who couch their exhortations in religious language, 


and those who make a frankly humanistic appeal in terms - 


of developing the mind and the eye for the enjoyment of 

leisure. Few of these ideals are really incompatible with 
each other, but it is much easier for propositions to be 

reconciled on paper than in real life, where energies are 
* limited, and it makes all the difference in what order the 
different ideals are advanced. 

The makers of school speeches commonly speak with 
assurance to impress their message on their young hearers. 
Lord Derby was exceptional in saying to the pupils at 
Liverpool College for Girls: “For me to give you advice 
on education would be ridiculous; though I have received 
certain academic honours, I can honestly say they have 
not been in any way merited’. But he added after this: 
‘But really, 
say learn anguages’. Most speakers take a more ambitious 
_ flight and a more confident tone. There would of | course 


" to the young what the purpose of their education | 


knowing what may be to your advantage, I 


be plenty BF room for CORIEAAICLORS ed Geto oe + 
preferences if the only question was what actually to learn 


inthe classroom—languages, or science, or the humanities. 


But it is now the accepted tradition of English schools 
that they train character, that they are not technical col- 


__ leges and no more, and in consequence those who would 


make a good Speech Day oration have to face very large’ 
questions. Dr. Foxley Norris quoted Sir Michael Sadler. 


_ as saying that when a boy left school in France he was 
ts asked how much he knew, in America what he could make, 

- in Germany what he could do, but in England what sort’ 

' of person he was. Parents who read these sayings and who 


know from experience or observation what a decisive mark: 
a school can leave when its heads are people of great force — 


- of character, have the uneasy knowledge that amid all the 


schools to which, with greater or less sacrifice, they can 
send their children, their choices will be irrevocable ex-. 


_ periments. The truth is, that in proportion as education is 
regarded as a training for life in the wider sense, the 


character and activities of a school will reflect the philo- 
sophy or religion of those who run it, and schools will 


- differ far more than anyone would suppose who was guided 
by official prospectuses, designed to cast a wide net. 


‘The speakers who are chosen for Speech Days and who 


are selected to put forward what the school stands for, 


have a responsibility towards those schools which is at 
present taken very lightly. The fault is not to be laid at. 
the door of the busy people who, often on a slight con- 
nection, consent to function, but on the authorities who 
select them on secondary grounds without asking if they. 
are the fittest people to say what the purpose of life, and 
so of education, is. It is fortunately well understood in the — 
main that the views put forward are personal to the 
speakers, but the bewildering diversity of ideals at present 
aired every summer is itself a reflection of the prevailing- 
confusion of aim. In a country where so many points of 
view are held, the great numbers of schools should be the 
parent’s safeguard, if only he can assure himself of their 
characteristics and their spirit. In one of the lighter of 
this summer’s orations Lord Mersey, after urging the boys 
to learn to read while they were young, said that he would 
choose to take with him to a desert island a bit of Dumas, 
some of Macaulay’s Essays, something of Stevenson, a 
history book such as Gibbon, and Whitaker’s Almanack. » 
These selections were perhaps an allegory. Whitaker’s 

Almanack on a desert island is not more incongruous than 

much which pupils still take with them from painful hours 

in the classroom as their mental luggage when they jour- 
ney, after the final Speech Day, into the outer world. 

The survivals of Renaissance humanism blended with the 

smatterings of natural science which represent the content 


_ of knowledge carried away by so many pupils is more of 


a geological record of the stages through which English 
education has passed than a reasonable preliminary equip- 
ment on which to base a sound general knowledge later on. 


Week by Week 


VERY day inthis country five people are knocked down 

and killed in the act of crossing from oneside ofthe road 

to the other: in the Metropolitan Police District alone, 

chere occur every day two collisions between vehicles 

and pedestrians, with fatal results. These grim facts were re- 
ferred to by Mr. L. Hore-Belisha, the new Minister of Trans- 
port, during a recent broadcast in which he outlined the scheme 
which is being tried outin London in the interests of road safety. 

The main cause of accidents, he said, is that the pedestrian who | 
wishes to cross the road stands on the edge of the pavement, 
and, when he sees what appears to be a big enough gap in the 

traffic, makes a plunge for the other side. By the new system 
it is hoped to-induce the pedestrian to look, not for a gap in 


“the traffic, but fora recognised crossing-place where the 
motorist is expected to respect the pedestrian’s right. For the 


past month crossings have been indicated at points contol aa 


reasonably clear chance of getting across the road, but on 
 thesé crossings it is the duty of the motorist to draw up ie 
necessary, to let the pedestrian pass. As soon as the crossings _ 


rs aw 


nt, A number of Aeitered crossings- 


Sa Sie letter C—have been laid down in certain of the London 
_ boroughs, where there is no policeman or light signal in 
control, and the pedestrian has complete right of way. He 


should, of course, if he values his life, see that there is a 


in existence have been fully tested, it is expected that the Local 


_- Authorities in London will make a rapid extension of them; 
- and when the proposals of the new Road Traffic Bill receive 
' the sanction of Parliament, the Minister of Transport will 
_ have the power to apply the plan, with the assistance of Local 


Authorities, throughout the country. ‘I am confident’, said 


_ Mr. Hore-Belisha, ‘that the experiment will succeed. But full 
_ success depends on the co-operation of everyone, whether 
motorist or pedestrian. In this matter, as in all others, the 


Ministry of Transport exists not to harass, but to help 
the public, and to create those orderly conditions on the 
roads which will make for safer and more convenient trans- 
port’. 
A * * * 

The investigation of psychic phenomena, which has been car- 
ried on under the auspices of many individuals and organisa- 
tions for nearly a hundred years, has always suffered from the 
un gness of established learned institutions to allow them- 
selves to be connected officially with such investigations. 
Popular interest has always been great, and many individual 
scientists of the highest eminence have given time and trouble 


to elucidating the mysteries of the séance room; but hitherto 


no English university or college has established any depart- 


ment to take cognizance of it, though several foreign uni- 


versities, both on the Continent and in America, have set an 
example in this direction. Now, however, the first steps have 


been taken in this country by the transfer of the National 
. Laboratory of Psychical Research to the care of a group of 


Professors and other members of the University of London, 
who are interested in the scientific investigation of alleged 
abnormal phenomena. It is understood that the Senate of the 
University of London has in principle accepted the trans- 
ference of the National Laboratory to the University itself; 
but pending the finding of suitable premises to accommodate 
the Laboratory, and acceptance by one of the Colleges of the 
University of responsibility for its supervision, the Laboratory 
will be carried on unofficially by this group, which has taken 
the title of University of London Council for Psychical In- 
vestigation, and is composed of representatives of the various 
faculties and colleges of the University, including Professor 
F. A. P. Aveling, Professor Cyril Burt, Professor J. C. Flugel, 
Professor John Macmurray, the Rev. Professor E. S. Water- 
house, and five other members. The late Director of the 
National Laboratory of Psychical Research, Mr. Harry Price, 


_ has been appointed Honorary Secretary of ‘the new organisa- 


tion, which has been equipped with the apparatus, instru- 
‘ments, premises, workshop, records and research laboratory 
belonging to the National Laboratory. The Council will thus 
be well equipped from the start to carry on practical investiga- 
tion: it will be the first academic group in any country to 
possess a laboratory specially equipped for psychical research. 
The Council has issued a leaflet inviting the co-operation, for 
the purposes of investigation, of ‘mediums’ and other persons 
possessed of abnormal powers. 
x * * 


Good health, it is obvious, means the positive pursuit of it 
and not simply the avoidance of its opposite. Yet so far our 


public health services, with the exception of infant welfare 
work and the medical inspection of schoolchildren, are based 


on the negative principle: they cater for people who have 
already got something wrong with them. The importance of 


the Pioneer Health Centre is that it is entirely based on the 


itive principle. Those doctors who founded the Centre at 
Pec kham in 1926 were convinced, first that the true biological 
unit is not the individual but the family, and that consequently 
the health of an individual“can be gauged only when he is 
t his home background; and’ secondly, that, 
once args at setcapetscals can never bing Amey and that the 


een.” <7. 


were given : a ee medical: an ene ouerlianl = ea 


individual, parents’ clinics, ante-natal, post-natal and infan 7 


were diagnosed and referred to “the appropriate doce 0} S 
hospital, and were the more willing to go owing to the care be 
with which the Centre’s officials made appointments for them — a ue im, 


at times suitable _to their occupations, The Centre was 


developed on its social side that members might go there i 


naturally and often, and find it as easy to visit one of the resi- — 
dent doctors as the cafeteria, the swimming bath or the 


gymnasium. These last, too, provided opportunities on the | 


spot for actively promoting physical and mental well-being. 

A few years’ experience of the Centre more than justified the 
principles for which it stood. The investigators discovered that 
90 per cent. of the workers they had to deal with suffered from 


> Ga 


frank disease, curable in its early stages, but usually untreated 


until they became members; and, most important, that the © & % 


workers were prepared to co-operate in any endeavour to 
secure medical attention before disease declared itself. As a 


result of the information and experience gained through the _ i 


first Centre a new one (designed by Sir Owen Williams) is now 


being built at Peckham at a cost of £35,000, and will probably — 5 


be open in the autumn. It can be self-supporting on a member- 
ship of 2,000 families, but money is urgently needed for 
research and experiment. The whole experiment is, as Lord 
Moynihan said at a meeting at Londonderry House the other 


day, a reversion to the principle of the Temple of Aisculapius, 


a place where health can be actively increased. And, it might 
be added, the great virtue of the experiment is that it should 


have started among those for whom lost health immediately 


spells lost money and lost employment. 

x x * 
The recent fire at Freiburg Universityis one more catastrophe 
in a long and eventful history. Since her foundation in 1457 
she has somehow managed to survive, while the city has been 
three times sacked by Swedes and besieged and captured by 
Bavarians and French. Luckily it is the newer buildings that 
have been destroyed by fire, though considerable damage has 
been done tothe valuable library. But the continuity of Freiburg 
University—which ranks fifth in size and fame in the roll of 
thirty German universities—is guaranteed less by its build- 
ings than by the part it has played in a splendid cultural 
tradition. Throughout the nineteenth century German univer- 
sities played the part of national leaders in a way that those 
of no other countries have ever done. The specifically German 


university movement really dates from the founding of — 


Berlin University, the first ‘modern’ university in Europe, 
and it is greatly to the credit of institutions like Freiburg 
that, despite the weight of an academic tradition going 
back to the Middle Ages, they too were able completely to re- 


model themselves. Freiburg, which since 1620 had been in | 


the hands of the Jesuits, was not slow in responding to the 
new ideas of Hegel and Von Humboldt, and took a prominent 


part in the modern movement. And to the importance of that — 


vitalising modern university movement in Germany, we in 
England, who have felt its influence, ought to pay just tribute. 
We have tended lately to forget the Germany of Hegel and 
Von Humboldt in our absorption in the Germany of Bismarck, 
Ludendorff and Hitler. It isa Germany which Americans are 
less likely than ourselves to forget, since its influence has 
largely moulded the American university, with its ‘graduate 
school’ and its ‘seminar system’. In the fields of science, 
philosophy and history the German universities revolutionised 
methods of study, and no more obvious recognition of this 
could have been made by the universities of England and 
Scotland than the fact that so many of their graduates, 
especially in theology and philosophy, used to spend a year 
or two of studyat a German university. Lately, however, that 


drift has not been so pronounced and we have heard more of ~ 


the follies of German students’ duelling cult and less of the 
immense achievements of German scholarship. The catas- 
trophe at Freiburg should serve to remind us of a contact, 
outside politics, which was once close and valuable. 


as he progresses, Mr. Filson Young 
“NI ge : Fs a PN Goer how 
n I going to learn to fly? Thisis a question 
} that many people have asked me since Imade 
up my mind to take flying lessons. My answer 
~ to this question is two-fold. First, I want to learn 
because I want to be able to feel at home in the air— 
hat new element that the pioneers of my generation have made 
_ possible for man. I feel I want to have my share, however 
‘small, in this-new inheritance. The adventure of movement 

; always attracted me since as a little boy I sailed lugsail 
oats on the swift waters of Strangford Lough. I have always 
ought the means of moving about otherwise than on my two 
feet. Whenever I could get hold of a toat, pony, horse, bicycle 
or motor-car I have enjoyed mastering whatever kinds of 
locomotion came to hand. But with the exception of the motor~ 
car, these more adventurous kinds of locomotion are apt to 
fade out of the ordinary man’s life. And after driving 150,000 
miles on English roads in the last eight years, I feel that I 
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= have rather come to the end of road motoring as a sport; and 
ae I turn back to the sea, where there is more room—and, still 
sin search of room, to the air. It still seems to offer a spacious 


region of comparative peace, in which one can renew the 
childlike adventure of exploring a new world and a new 
element. Of course you may say you can do all this without 
learning to fly yourself, and taking the consequent risks. My 
answer to that is, ‘No you can’t’. To be only a passenger in 
a boat or a yacht or a motor-car is not by any means to taste 
to the full the adventure of sailing or motoring. You must do’ 
it yourself. Still more, I am convinced, does this apply to 
____ flying. More than in anything else the aeroplane represents 
ag the extension of man’s physical powers. In its present state of 
sensitive development it is almost a part of himself; and of 
the man who can fly his own aeroplane from one point to 
-__ another it may almost literally be said that he has grown wings. 
; ‘Flying, to a child, or a young man or woman, presents no 
terrors. They have been accustomed to the thought of it all 
their lives. But for people like myself, for whom the age of 


__ physical adventure is generally regarded as ‘being over, to learn 

to fly opens a new vista. It offers possibilities of just that kind 
oe, of adventure which is apt to fail us as we grow older and 
a stiffer and heavier, but is always longed for by the heart that 
-__ remains young. If, then, flying is (as acontemporary of my 
own who has recently learned ‘told me) ‘the one thrill left 
at our age’—well, I don’t want to miss it. 52g IW eet 
---—s« But there is another reason why I had made up my mind 


ele to learn to. fly. It is because I am a little afraid of it. Now I 
hate fear: I will not consent to be afraid. And the only way to 
overcome anything in the nature of fear is to face up to the 
thing that makes you afraid: Don’t misunderstand me. What 
is troubling me at the moment is not either a physical or 
- moral fear—at any rate it is not mental. There is nothing to 
be afraid of, and no risk involved, in the conditions in which 
[shall be learning to fly. I am bound to say that this question 
__ of apprehension never even occurred to me when I first made 

up my mind to take-the course. It is only during the last few 
’ days, when I have been waiting for my first lesson, that I have 
been aware of a kind of stress of anxiety or strain. It is not 
unnatural, perhaps. I have been in aeroplanes a very few times 
in my life and have always enjoyed the experience. But I have 


with no attempt to learn anything or to anticipate my lessons, 


the world looks like from a couple of thousand feet. And I 
aS have been perfectly aware, while I have been up, that certain 
slight and inevitable physical adjustments are necessary before 

one can be quite ‘unconsciously at ease so far away from the 
earth. Reason tells me that I am safer in the aeroplane above 
ees Heston Aerodrome than I am in my motor-car on the road to 
Heston. Yes, reason tells me that; but my diaphragm and the 
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position. At present, in the air, I feel very much as I am sure 
we have all felt as very small children’ when lifted, let us say, 
in a stable on to the back of some very tall and large horse. 
In spite of the sense of glory and triumph in being so enthroned 
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will report at the microphone exactly what it feels like to arn 


gone up twice in the last week or so just asa passenger, and _ 


<, but just to accustom myself to being in the air and to see what ~ 


muscles of my heart seem to hint at a different estimate of the 


‘ings — 


to fly Beate ee 
I seem to remember my chief sensation being the desire to 
say, ‘Yes, it is very nice; but please put me down now’. When 
I have been in an aeroplane before I have never thought of 
being anything but a passenger; there was no tension then, 
when I had no idea of doing it myself. But it became another 
matter when I went up with the knowledge that in a few weeks, 
nay, ina few hours of measured time, I should in all probability — 
be sitting up there alone, with no one but myself to-rely on. 
_ One lesson I think that life teaches you is not to put yourself 
in any position, whether human or mechanical, in which you 
are not.as far as possible in control of. your own destiny. 
Motoring on the roads, or at sea in a boat, you have a reason-— 
able margin of control over the consequences of accident. 
But in the air, I confess that I have not yet attained, and do 
not expect for a long time to attain, any such sense of control — 
over my. destiny. The sense of helplessness is inseparable from 
the position of a passenger who is also a novice. I do not make 
too much of this trouble, because I shall probably come to 
change my mind about it when I have the experience’ of doing 
things for myself. > + reat =2 fey Pose 
. When I regard all these rather godlike young men and wo~ ~ 
men who frequent Heston, when I see them tucking them- 
selves into the cockpits of their machines and, with a roar of 
the propeller, soaring up into the blue, I am inclined to look 
on them a little wistfully and say to myself that flying is a game 
for the young. But I don’t really believe that is true. Youth is 
obviously the time to learn to fly; indeed I believe one can 
hardly begin to learn too young; but I do not believe really. 
that young people should have all the fun, and that after 
middle age one should retire from any hope. of participation 
in their pleasant activities. And that is another reason why f _ 
am learning to fly: I want to prove to myself and others that _ 
flying is a pleasure that can be enjoyed long after the age at 
which more active forms of outdoor sport are neglected. If I 
am wrong, you shall know all about it: Because I am going to 
tell you the whole truth about my experiences as a flying pupil; 
just as now, before I have begun, I have taken you quite frank- 
ly into my confidence about the apprehension and misgivings 
that are apt to beset one when one has made up one’s mind to 
learn, and is still waiting to begin. I conceive that there are a 
great many possibilities, I may find it much easier than I anti- — 
cipate. It may prove much more difficult than I think. Again I 
may reach a point at which I seem to stick, and to be, unable 
to get farther, My reactions, mental and bodily, may not prove 
quick enough to provide that certainty of touch and ability to 
judge and make quick and yet cool decisions which must un- 
doubtedly be essential in handling so sensitive a machine as — 
an aeroplane. Again, it may not prove so thrilling an experi- 
ence as I anticipate. It may (dreadful thought) turn out to be 
rather too much like hard work, and where there is excitement 
it may be an unpleasant rather than a pleasant kind. I am still 
in the dark about all these matters. I cannot at this stage take 
anyone’s word for it. But I shall know all about this next week, =. 
and my listeners shall have the truth of it as far as it concerns 
iny ‘particdlar case... 50's... she, 3 aap canes eek 
I am deliberately telling you these things now, however bg 
absurd they may seem to me after a week or two, because 1 
want my listeriers to realise that in this matter they are going 
to get the truth so far as it concerns me and my experiences: 
I may, and indeed hopé that I shall, have to take a great deal of 
what I have said’ back in some future talk. But the point is 


- that what I have been telling you is true now, at this moment, =» 
and I think would be true of nine out of ten menof my agein 
this particular situation. prin 3 

And that brings me to the last reason why I am learning to Bon 
fly, and perhaps it is the best. The trade of awriteristoexperi- ia 


ence as much of life as he can and to transmit the results ofrZ 
his experiences to his fellows; one who experiences things, so 

to speak, on behalf of other people who themselves are pre- 

cluded from enjoying or suffering them at first-hand. Thous- _ 
ands of those who listen.to me, who will themselves never 
learn to fly and never have the experience that am about to 
have, would nevertheless like to know what it is really like. IT 


want these listeners to come with me in imagination through 
this new adventure and let me share it with them. If I can do 
it, they can do it, and if circumstances or disinclination 
prevent them from doing it they will at least know, as 
far as I can tell them, what it would be like if they 
did do it. And let me say one thing clearly and emphatically. 
I have been asked whether this series of talks that I 
am giving represent propaganda either on the part of 
the B.B.C. or the Air Ministry with the idea of en- 
couraging flying and making people air-minded. Will the 
listener please disabuse his or her mind of any such idea? The 
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propaganda, if propaganda it turns out to be, will be entirely 
my own affair. The whole idea of the series of talks originated 
in my own mind and the B.B.C. have no responsibility in pro- 
viding me with tuition, insuring my life, or for any other ac- 
tivities on my part as will equip me to deliver this series of 
talks. No, I am learning to fly first of all because I want to, 
and secondly because I think it is a good thing for somebody 
of my age to go up and explore this new field of activity from — 
the point of view of those who are no longer young. My | 
example, according as it turns out, will be either a warning 
or an encouragement to others of my age. 
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ne Thay. Loyalties 


By Professor ERNEST BARKER 


acs, fer Barker has recently returned from studying the conflict between authoritarianism and liberty in Italy and — 


Germany 


IBERTY is a word of general and pict meaning, 
which has to be particularised and specified*. There 
are two main ways in which this may be done. In the 
@ first place, we may attach an adjective to the noun 


Taberty, in order to denote the particular sort or quality which 


we have in mind—political, or economic, or religious, or civil 


_ (in the sense of that ordinary ‘civil-liberty’ which consists in 
the enjoyment of personal security, freedom of movement, free- 


dom of speech, and the like). From this point of view we can 


_ See that one sort or quality of liberty may conceivably quarrel 
with another. Economic liberty, for example, if it be inter- 


preted to mean freedom from the control of capitalism, may 
be purchased at the price of political liberty (or at any rate of 
those democratic institutions which are generally supposed to 


- constitute such liberty), and may involve some form of dic- 


tatorship. In the second place, we may attach some further 


_ noun to the noun Liberty, in order to signify the particular 
thing or being of which liberty-is predicated, or for which it 


is vindicated. There is the liberty of the State or Nation: there 


1s the liberty of the individual: there is the liberty of the 
group, or rather of the groups (Church, Trade Union, and 

_, the like) which intervene between the State and the indi- 
vidual. From this point of view, again, we can see that the 

- liberty of one thing or being may conceivably quarrel with 


that of another. The liberty of the State or Nation may 
impinge on that of the individual, and still more on that of 
groups. There is even a sense in which we may say that the 
liberty of the State may quarrel with itself. When we say that 


a State is free, and enjoys liberty, we may mean one of two 
_ things. We may mean that it rests on a democratic system of 


government, and that all its members freely join in deter- 
mining its purposes and their execution; or we may mean 


_ that, whatever its system of government, it is free from pres— 
_ sure on its sovereign right of self-determination either from 


interests within or from influences without. The freedom of 


the State, in this latter sense, is one of the objects—indeed we 


may say that it is the object—of the various forms of dictatorial 


- government which have ousted the freedom of the State in 


the former sense of the term. It is true that the different dic- 
tatorships differ, according to the nature of the interest and 
the influence which they seek to eliminate. In Russia, the 
interest and the influence attacked are those of an alleged 
international capitalism. In Italy and Germany, they are those 
of an alleged international socialism. But there is a funda- 
mental similarity. Each dictatorship can plead that it is a 


_ necessary organ of the liberty of the State. Each can argue 
that it has ended an internal disunion and conflict of interests 


which paralysed the State’s freedom of action: each can con- 
tend that it has also vindicated that freedom against the pres- 


sure of foreign influence. If liberty has gone out at one door, 


it may be held to have come in at another. 


Burke on the Basis of British Liberty 


It would seem that liberty is a word which may equally 
serve many different causes. In what sense, then, are we to 


_ use the term for the purposes of our present argument, and 


how are we to conceive its essential basis and nature? Some 
words of Burke may give us our clue. ‘I love’, he wrote, ‘a 

manly, moral, regulated liberty’. Taking his two first adjec- 
tives first,,we may say that true liberty must be ‘manly and 
moral’ in the sense of being based on the moral quality of the 
individual man, as a being vested with the divine gift of 


i personality, i in virtue of which he is an end in himself and a 


free agent in realising his ownend. This is the essential nature 
of liberty; and the thing or being which must essentially be 
free is neither the State nor any other form of group, but man 


himself—the individual man. But man can only live in groups; 


and therefore, if he is to be free, the groups in which he 
necessarily lives must also be free—free in the fundamental 


sense of being compatible with, and auxiliary to, his freedom; - 
free in the sense that they never suppress, but rather express, 


or at any rate ease, the free action of his personality. The free 


man needs the free State and the free group within the free © 


State. He needs, in other words, a system of groups co-ordi- 
nated with one another, and co-ordinated with him, by the 
common purpose of serving the free development of. person- 


ality, as intended by its Giver. We are brought by this idea of _ 


co-ordination to the last of Burke’s adjectives—the adjective 
‘regulated’. Liberty must necessarily be regulated, because 
there are many liberties, and each has to fit into the rest— 


though there always remains, as the ultimate standard, the 
supreme liberty of individual personality, which is the basis, ; 
and the cause, of all other liberties. We are familiar, in England, — 


with such a system of regulated liberty. It starts with what the 


_ lawyers call, in a phrase that seems at first sight contradictory, 


‘the liberty of the subject’—the civil liberty of every English- 


man, by virtue of which he enjoys, under the sure guarantee 
of the common law, certain precious rights of being his indi- 
vidual self and going his individual way. It goes onward into 
what we may call political liberty, which means a free parlia- 


ment, sovereign over all matters of common concern, freely : 


elected by a general suffrage, with a system of free parties 
freely recommending their candidates to the suffrages of the 
electors. Finally, it moves into the area of what we may call 
group-liberty—an area of free associations (economic, re- 
ligious, charitable, educational), which govern themselves, 
and yet are regulated by the State, but are only regulated by 
the State in the interest of the ‘liberty of the subject’ on which 
they might otherwise entrench. It is noteasy to comprehend in 
any formula the system of regulated liberty which we enjoy. 
We live in it and we feel it: it is the breath of our being. As it 
exists among us, this system is the product of our own histor- 
ical development: it springs from the genius of our common 


law, from the course of our social and ecomonic evolution, - 


from the nature of our religious life. Bur we do not feel that 
the system is an insular thing, relative only to our soil and 
people. On the contrary, we feel that it has a universal quality, 
because it is based on a foundation which is universally true— 
the foundation of the intrinsic value of the free human ah 


ality. 


_ The Idols of the Group; ar . 
Today this system is confronted, on the Continent of Europe, 


by an opposing system, or (some would say) by two opposing 
systems. There is the system of Communism in Russia: there 
is the system of Nationalism, in its Fascist and its National 
Socialist forms, which we find in Italy and Germany. Now it 
is true that Communism seems, prima facie, to differ so much 
from Nationalism that it may be called its exact antithesis. 
Communism rests on a class, which it calls the proletariat; and 
it aims at a universal Workers’ Republic embracing the world. 
Nationalism, whether Fascist or National Socialist, aspires to 
be above classes (though its real core is generally.to be found 


in the middle class); it claims to rest on the whole nation; its - 


aim is relative to the peculiar and particular genius of the 
nation on which it claims to rest. None the less, there is a 
fundamental characteristic which unites Communism to the 
Italian and German forms of Nationalism. This fundamental 


characteristic is a belief in the priority, the supremacy, the — 
ultimate value, of the Group—in the widest sense of that — 


term. This is what, in their different ways, the three great 


countries of Russia, Italy and Germany are joined in asserting. 


They all proceed on the assumption that the ultimate end of 
human life is to be found in devotion and allegiance to some 
great secular group, in whose service alone the individual will 


find his freedom. To the Italian, this great group is the meta~ 


physical Nation, conceived as an organism which has its own 
being, and its own ends and means of action, transcending © 


*This article was written independently of the first. article in this series, by Sir Herbert Samuel, If it. ich on the same keynote, that only aa the unity of 


approach to the problem in our country 
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‘the group is the racial -Folk; and every. ‘Folk-member~ 
lRsgenosse), since ‘he draws his. being from its-blood, must. 


4 _ give back to the giver with interest all that he has received. 


___ To the Russian, the group is the proletariat; and for the sake. 
of its victory in the class-struggle which is the- ‘purpose of its 
__ existence men must submit (at any rate as ‘long as the struggle 
- lasts) to_the- dictatorship of—or shall we say for?—the pro-_ 
- Ietariat, which will alone secure that victory. Everywhere the 
group has moved into the foreground; everywhere the indi- 
_ vidual man, and the conception. of a ‘manly, moral liberty’ 
inherent in his personality, has receded into the background. ° 
8 cannot deny that there is something that seems noble in 
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s philosophy of the group. It appeals to the instinct of 
bat fe which is innate in man. There is also something 


comforting i in the philosophy. It appeals, in days of confusion — 
and doubt, to the ‘longing of men to shed the burden of re- 
sponsibility for themselves, and to dive, hands up, into some 
great wave that will carry them along on its breast. But 
whatever its apparent nobility, and whatever its comfort, the’ 


‘philosophy cannot stand. It has no sufficient moral foundation. 
We must indeed sacrifice ourselves in order to be ourselves. 


But there is a something greater than any secular group which 


demands. that sacrifice. And even while we sacrifice ourselves 
we have to be ourselves, and to carry the burden of respon- 


_ sibility for ourselves. To throw ourselves into a wave of 


emotion, by whatever name it be called, is not the way of the 
moral life, which demands the free use e of human reason and 


awe human will. 


ee The System. of ce Group. Idol 


; In the last analysis, it is this philosophy. of the he which 
is the ultimate threat to liberty today, as that threat confronts 


= us in Europe. But this philosophy has been actualised in 
k political Systems; and we shall see some other, and conse- 


quential, threats if we consider some of the features of these 
systems. We may leave aside the Communist system, which 
has, after all, peculiar features of its own, and we may confine 
ourselves to the Nationalist systems of Germany and Italy. 
Here, in the first place, political liberty, which we often call 
by the-name of democracy, has disappeared. On the ground 
that it reduces the State, which should be an organic group, 
‘into imaginary individuals, and then proceeds by the false 

method of counting the heads of these imaginary individuals 
in order to discover a will of the State which is really over 
‘their heads—on this alleged ground, democracy, with its 
system of a free parliament, a free electorate, and free parties, 
‘has died the death. But party has not entirely gone. Here we 
‘touch a second point. Both in Italy and in Germany a single 
party, professing to be the party of the nation, but none the 
less restricted in its membership, has ousted all others, and 
reigns in solitude. The party system, which by its very genius 
is plural, has been made singular ; the party struggle has been 


_ waged to a pitch of intensity which has left only one survivor; 


and Italy and Germany are thus both single-party States. It 
seems illogical that party should survive when the dominant 

hilosophy is that of the group, the whole group, and nothing 
bat the whole group; but it may be agreed that logic is not 
everything, and that the group, after all, needs its chosen 
exponents, But how is the party of chosen exponents con- 
structed and governed? In answering this question we come 
upon a third factor in the new Nationalist systems. This is the 
factor of leadership. The party is governed—and since the 


party governs the State, the State is governed—by a Leader. 


who has achieved his position by what we may call the method 
of natural emergence. He has come to be known ‘by the marks 
of his will, his force and his work’, and he has been accepted 
because he bears the authentic marks. This is the apex. The 
new systems culminate in the emergent Leader, who feels 
himself one with his people, who is its one essential repre- 


‘ ‘sentative, and who realises its will—or what he considers to be 


its will. 

Here are fires factors of structure—the negative factor of 
the disappearance of democratic institutions (except for the 
form of a shadow parliament): the two positive factors of the 
single party and the emergent Leader. But how does the sys- 
tem function? There are two factors of its functioning which 
must be noticed. In the first place the Nationalist State—true 
to its group-philosophy, and thanks to the overwhelming 
power of its single party and its dominant Leader—is totali- 
- tarian, In other words 3 it seeks to regulate, according to its 


: itis a total society, 


“cludes and controls‘all the purposes of all its memb 
“consequences this totalitarianism may involve for civil 


and the rights of the individual (for instance, his right to 
dom of his expression ‘of thought): what effects, again, it may 


have on voluntary societies, and their pursuit of their purposes 


Fhe 


ae 


—these are things we can guess. In the second place the — é: 


Nationalist ‘State, besides being totalitarian, is also: corporative. 
‘That is to say it assumes the direction of economic activity— is. 


not directly, on a system of State Socialism, but indirectly ~ 


_ through corporations instituted under its eBis, in each branch 


of economic activity, which serve as the ‘instruments for the 
eee of the eget forces’ in their sphere This cor- 


PS Te Pe 


in the 2 eee of the Nationalist State. Yer Moseclints 
has confessed as much. Full and complete corporativism, he 
has said, requires three conditions—a single party, a totali- 
tarian State, and a period of the highest ideal tension. Some 
of us might say “strong induced emotion’ instead of ‘the. high 
est ideal tension’; but apart from that possible modification _ 
we may all accept his dictum. : 


Shall We Also Worship the Group? _ 


This is the new world of ideas, i institutions, purposes, which? 
confronts the world in which we are still living in England © 
today. Such a new world could not have come into existence 
without real and deep reasons. There are perhaps two reasons - 


_ which explain the rise and the spread of Fascism and National © 


’ 


Socialism. Both of them are, in the first place, reactions against _ ace = 3 


‘the idea and the practice of the class-war: they are violent 


assertions of the truth that behind the difference of classes ° 


there is the unity of the national State. Both of them are,in 


the second place, reactions against a system of exacerbated 
parties, each claiming to be an end in itself and to dictate, as 
far as it can, alike to the members who compose it and the 
State in which it is set: they are violent assertions of the truth 
that parties are means, not ends, and are doomed when ad! 
make themselves ends. 

Will this new world of ideas and institutions idvacle our 
world? No—unless the same reasons which have produced it 
abroad appear among us, and begin to produce it among us. 
We shall not have a Nationalist State unless we cultivate the 
idea and practice of the class-war to a point which we have 
never yet attained, and which (thanks to the social homo- 
geneity which underlies our differences) we are never likely to 
attain. We shall not have a Nationalist State unless our parties 
change their ancient nature, and Englishmen change their 


ancient temper of fair play and good humour—especially good 


humour. Above all, we shall not have a Nationalist State un- 
less we ourselves are untrue to ourselves, and unless we 
abandon the ancient rock on which we have built—the rock 
of a belief that, under God, the supreme moral factor in the 
world is individual personality, and that all groups and insti- 
tutions must adjust themselves to LR he not it itself to seme 


Naked Among the Ties 


Formerly he had been a well-loved god, 
Each visit from him a sweet episode, ~ 
Not like the outrageous Pentecostal rush 
Or wilful Jahweh shrieking from a bush. 


He bloomed in our bodies to the finger-tips 
And rose like barley-sugar to the lips, 

- Then unawares was cleanly gone away, 
With no relapse or aftertaint to pay. 


We’ve forced the burgeoned lust he gave to us 
Into a hundred manners of misuse, 

Into the hot alarms, wishes and frets, 

The drinking-bouts, the boasting and the bets ; 


And these have made his cult degenerate, 
So that the booted Puritan magistrate 
' Did right to spur down on the devotees, 
Catch them and whip them naked among the trees. 
J. N. CAMERON 
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By PHYLLIS BOUTELL 


The Haslemere Music Festival celebrates its tenth anniversary this summer from Fuly 16-28 


T is only ina secluded retreat’ that the shades of the Medici’ 

can be conjured up to live again: at Haslemere, Arnold 

Dolmetsch and his family are devoting two days to the 

Court Dances of the Medici during their tenth Anniversary 
Festival of Chamber Music. Here, isolated from the rush and 
tear of the town, Dolmetsch and his wife; together with their 
children and a few intimate neighbours, form a community of 
their own where they study and produce the arts and instru- 
ments used from the eighth to the seventeenth century. 

During the year, the villagers, the people of Haslemere, form 
the audience and pupils of the family, but during the Festival ° 
people come from all over the world to join in a living festival 
of the past; to hear recorders and harpsichords played with even 
a_purer tone than 


the original instru- yg oe <r 


ments: to learn from 
Mrs. Dolmetsch_ 
how the Medici 
danced with fire and 
spirit, with languor 
and grace, and were. & 
not mere puppets 
who could hardly 
move for the stiff- 
ness and. formality 
of their clothes. 

Dolmetsch him- 
self started his 
musical career as a 
drummer boy. with 
the French Army 
during the Franco- 
Prussian War. Later, 
having had a scienti- 
fic as well as a 
musical . education, 
he became keenly 
interested in the re- 
construction and 
making of old in- 
struments. So suc- 
cessful has he been 
that it is widely 
known his instruments have a better tone than those of older 
makers,-He owes this, he says, to the fact that his methods are 
more scientific, and his tools more accurate. 

The natural sequence of development next led Dolmetsch to 
the study. of old music for his instruments. At no time has he 
followed accepted tradition: he has always gone to original 
sources for his information. His house is a veritable museum of 
old manuscripts and music books collected from all over 
Europe. Apparently worthless papers -have~been: rescued by 
him from the rubbish heap, proving to be of great intrinsic’ 
value. Others have been discovered in the house of a certain 
impoverished Italian nobleman. Purchases have even been 
made at a Florence railway station. A notable feature of all 
these music and dance books is their dedication to the highest 
in the land. One. Fabritio Caroso dedicated his book to the 
famous Bianca da Medici herself. This princess graciously per- 
formed at Court many of the dances especially” composed. i in 
her honour. 

From amongst many originals, perhaps that of Negri— 
a famous ballet-master of Milan—stands out as a most com- 
prehensive picture of the times. Apart from its value as a dance 
book, it is of great historical importance. Negri mentions all 
his illustrious pupils and where he met them. The Dance was 
a most important factor in the life of the Court. All took it 
seriously, and even princesses became proficient enough to 
take part in: the.Court ballets, which were continuously ‘per- 
formed at festivals. It was also a time of original ballet 
interpretation, as is shown by Negri’s remark that ‘Suspicion 
is always symbolised by a nude dancer’. 

Costumes for ballets, masques, and those worn at Court are 


Group showing the old musical instruments used in the Dolmetsch Festival at Haslemere. 
Left to right: recorders, theorbo, virginal,; cithern, lute, viola da gamba; harp 


described in detail. It was customary for the Court ballets 


master to arrange new dances for princesses and noblemen to 
perform on special occasions, In fact the ballet-master entered 


into évery phase of life: there were dances for évery taste and 
age. The slow and stately Pavane’ was for the elderly, the 
embroidered Pavane for thosé who loved virtuosity. The 


Galliarde tested the agility and prowess of the youths with its. 
leaps and turns; while the Canario, which had its origin in 


South Africa, was thé forerunner of our modern jazz, with 
characteristic Charleston, stamps and shuffles. “The Princes 
danced in statély fashion, the Noblemen with fervour, and the 
women with grace—in fact all the world danced’. 

Dolmetsch and his wife have completely revolutionised the 
conception of period 
music and dancé 
from the combined 
study of old books, 
manuscripts, _illus- 

“trations and pic< 
tures. Many years. 
ago Mrs. Dolmetsch 
began to reconstruct. 
the Medici dances in 
order to teach them 
to her children? She 
and the children 
were delighted with 
the results; but when 
music and dance 

were first practised 
together, mueh of 
the tempi of the 
music proved to be 
incorrectbhy inter- 
preted. The dance, 
as described in the 
book, could not be 
carried’ out unless 
the rhythm was 
changed. In this way 

. much of the real in- 
terpretation of old 
music was redis- 

covered through a collaboration with the dance. Thereafter 

Dolmetsch begged his wife to dance at his concerts, but Mrs. 

Dolmetsch had other views and protested that ‘she was too old’, 

or, as Dolmetsch would say, ‘that was many years ago’. Mrs. 

Dolmetsch tried to persuade her husband to work with young 

and well-known dancers who, she felt, would be more capable 
of reconstructing and expressing these movements and figures. 

Dolmetsch, however, was convinced, after making several 
attempts, that she was the only one who could enter into the 
true spirit of the music, and, with her knowledge of old Italian 
and French, could really. reconstruct ‘the spirit which in- 
fluenced these old books and manuscripts; that in fact she is 
better than the youngest and most beautiful dancer. When 
one meets this sweet and charming woman, sees her dance and 
hears her tell her friends that when her husband plays it 
enables her to jump higher and turn quicker than ever, one 
knows this to be the truth. 

The whole theory and conception of the Medici dances have 
been revolutionised by Mrs. Dolmetsch. She believes that the 
dances ‘were never of the stiff formal kind: which is usually 
associated with the period. It is true that in many existing pic- 
tures the standing figures appear to be encased in an unbend- 
able shell—this, however,.is. due to a technical convention 
used by the artists. All sitting and bending figures show that 
the materials. were soft and flowing, which allowed of great 
freedom of movement in the body. The corsets of the period 
were not considerable; the remaining old dresses show that 
Mrs. Dolmetsch’s theory was right. ‘The Medici were free to 
dance with a languor and freedom almost akin to the Oriental 
if they so desired. 


ae 
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Page from J/ Ballerino, by Fabritio Caroso da Sermoneta, which contains exact descriptions of dances and the musical accompaniment for 
lute and either rebec or voice 


: Balletto Occhi leggiadri. 


Intauolatura di Liuto, conla Matfica della So : 


--Another page of JI Ballerino. The scoring for the lute shows by EZarly sixteenth-century Medici manuscript (bearing stamp with 
numbers what fingers are to be used for the-strings. The time-beats Medici arms at top left-hand corner) rescued from a rubbish-heap 


above give the value of the notes in Florence and bought by Arnold Dolmetsch 
Photographs: Peggy Delius 


» E ealth Miewiser on the Drought 
ere THE DROUGHT goes on unbroken, the towns willgetthrough 


be. 


a now. Some are’ sinking new Goncchales: some sac more 
is water in their reservoirs and letting less run down the rivers; 
os) some’ arranging for supplies from more fortunate neighbouring 

eh _- authorities, or making fresh supplies available by chemical 


__ treatment called chlorination. 
-—: People needn’t be afraid of chlorinated water. The ordinary 
en :. supplies of our largest towns are often regularly chlorinated, 


and nobody notices it. Some authorities are restricting the less 
necessary uses of water. A special law, passed last May to give 


side, the districts that are less well off for water at any time are 
feeling the scarcity. Similar measures are being taken to deal with 
_. these cases—sinking wells and so on; and when other means 
oat? fail, the authorities are carting water round. 
_~——s + The Ministry of Health is helping the authorities responsible 
! _ for supplying water, with their emergency measures. A special 
Faas conference of water experts assists it to bring its influence 


to bear at the right place and in the right ‘way. Its water staff, © 


- _ increased in numbers for the purpose, visit any area in difficulties 
Pals aad: co-operate with the authorities about remedies. Meanwhile, 
= it is pressing ahead with the use of. the million-pound public 


_ grant lately made available for the permanent improvement of . 


_ supplies in country. districts. Besides this general work, there 
are other special measures that have been put in hand. Chemical 
firms are arranging chlorinating services. Authorities near 
_ Army centres can get some help from the military authorites 


peer” “But however good our ewater services—and, as a matter of 


fact, ‘there is no country that has be etter—they depend on — 


_ rain, and if Nature doesn’t send rain, we must economise 
what we have got until the drought breaks. If you ask, as you 
swell may, ‘How am I to: know what’s . expected’ of me?’ the 
ie best advice to give is, ‘Lend a willing ear to what your water 
_authority—the Metropolitan Water Board or another—asks 
you to do’. Keep the rules it makes about using water for 
; washing cars and for gardens, and make all the voluntary 
economies that you can as well. Stop dripping taps; not more 


ae than five inches of water in your bath—quite enough to get - 
-___ clean; don’t fill the basin fuller than you need. Above all, don’t . 


bret _ think that because compulsory restrictions are made there is no: 
___ need for you not to economise voluntarily as well. The voluntary 
ass economies are the pico test oe a plain duty, mark you. 


yt ee dha ; 3 SIR HILTon YOUNG 
ie cA Park Keeper on Litter 
‘ _ If ANY OF you take a pride in your local park or recreation 
ground, you should just come and see it any morning—Monday 
. in particular—at 7 a.m. when we open, and you would be 
% astonished and disgusted with the state of it. You will have the 
y impression that a very successful paper chase has taken place 
ee _ the day before and that the competitors had partaken of very 
_. hurried refreshment, leaving behind ice-cream tubs, toffee 
_-——sépapers, orange peel, banana skins, and not only pieces of paper, 
but whole newspapers—in fact, every mortal thing one can 
_ think of. Have you ever tried to jab a piece of nice sticky toff2e 
"paper? It’s the most obstinate thing in creation. It takes eight 
to nine jabs to hook it, against one for a piece of orange peel. 
_—__ . But when you come to look round, there’s a litter basket near 
wherever you are sitting in nearly every park—at least it isn’t 
much further than to the fire-place at home. No one would 
think of throwing their rubbish on the floor at home, oa why 
do so in parks? 
-You’ve no idea how our backs ache with all this edicnsie- 
_ catch-can business. We have other duties to perform besides col- 
__ lecting litter. There’s cleaning out pavilions and dressing rooms, 
_-~--—-window-cleaning, polishing brass, attending the children’s 


~s playground, and so on, so that if you were the only litterer in- 


aa ep eeuner without real scarcity, eam that people are . 


them power to do all that, is proving very useful. In the country-_ 


Parith extracts es A lt talks 


the world; we shouldn’t become sleeping nsec When we've 


- finished the day at 10 p.m. and are on our way home, the very 
sight of paper in the streets makes us turn pale, and if a ten-bob © 
note lay there, I doubt if I’should bend for it. But I say this 


with some Teserve, as Ive never been put to the test yet. 
WiLL COOPER 


Beauty Blots — : 


HAVE YOU EVER REACHED one of these beauty spots of Faetand 


late on a Sunday, or at the closing hours of a holiday? Your 
eye will be distracted from Nature’s beauty around you by the 


squalor and dirt which man has left in his train. I have seen 


commons and parks and gardens covered as if by a storm with 
litter; cigarette boxes, paper, tins, cardboard cases, banana skins, 
orange peel, torn paper bags, and sheets of newspaper scattered 
over the grass, thrown on the bushes, and left carelessly in heaps 
not only disfiguring the landscape but giving an impression of 
sordid neglect and carelessness which shows how little the 
visitors could have been impressed by their surroundings, and 
how little they cared, even in a small wy, to respect and 
preserve the beauty of the countryside. 

A friend of mine remonstrated with some people who had 
left a mass of rubbish in the woodland glades of the New 
Forest. ‘Well’, they replied, “it doesn’t matter much, because 
we shan’t see it again’. It really is preposterous, yet it is caused 
by nothing more than thoughtlessness, and I am saying all this 
so that some of you may put in a timely word with those who 
thoughtlessly litter the land with their refuse, so that you may 
explain to them that not only are they spoiling the scene for 


those who follow, but they are desecrating the beauty of the 


very scene which they are pretending to admire. Like many 
other things, the abandonment of this quite unnecessary but 


_ deplorable habit depends more on individual consciousness of 


the objectionable nature of the habit than on any regulations 


-by authorities who are finding it difficult, if not impossible, to 


check the shower of ule cast on the country’s carpet by 
human hands. an Ris LorpD Ponsonby 


“Magic i in New Guinea 


THE NATIVES OF THE TERRITORY are of absorbing interest. They 


- live in another mental sphere. Their days and nights are peopled 


with ghosts. The unseen world is always with them. Ghosts con- 
trol food and the other good things of life, so everyone tries to 
keep on the good side of the ghosts. They propitiate them with 
food offerings and enemy skulls. As you move through the 


‘villages you almost feel their presence yourself. I once stood on a 


rocky crest, half-way up a precipitous mountain, gazing in awe 
at hundreds of befeathered warriors streaming down the ridge to 
attack us, singing to their ghosts to give them victory; the valley 


_ rang with their cries; their faith gave them strength. Curiously 


enough, Europeans are sometimes regarded as ghosts. I went into 
one valley and when the people saw my skin they dropped their 
weapons and called out ‘Ghost! Bo back to the land of the 
Dead! 

Magic also plays an important part in behaviour. Certain 
things have potency for good or harm. The leaves of prolific 
herbs, hidden beneath a sleeping mat, stimulate fertility. You 
acquire the desirable qualities of a plant—suppleness, long 
life and so forth—by stewing its leaves and inhaling the steam. 
For success in fishing and hunting you arrange a mimetic 
performance of a successful fishing or hunting excursion. 
A man’s hair and things he touches are permeated with his 
qualities. Possess these things and by certain rituals you acquire 


similar qualities, or bring sickness to the owner. One of our 


officers opening up a new area was constantly worried by natives 
coming up with large bags of food to purchase small pieces of his 
hair. I don’t think they required it for black magic; more likely 
there was some tremendous local potency in the colour—red. On 


a hot day a carrier will lift the lid of his lime pot and quickly 


replace it, thus reducing the heat of the sun. And I once saw a 
vindictive fellow place a blade of grass.on the load of the carrier 
in front of him, magically increasing his burden. 


* “grote: We CHINNERY. 


THE LISTENER 


THE WALES OF TOMORROW 


This series of discussions on various aspects of Welsh Nationalism was recently broadcast from the West Region. In explaining a 

introducing it, Mr. Saunders Lewis, President of the Welsh Nationalist party, said: ‘I ean these debates will do ites 6 ole 
service. Mr. Stanley Baldwin, the English statesman, has more than once deplored the prevalent use of the adjective “British”. 
Because he is a cultured man and because he loves his country, he likes the unequivocal honesty of the word “English”. So do I. I want 
Englishmen to be English. I want Scotsmen to be Scotsmen. I want Welshmen to be simply Welsh. If English and Scots and Welshmen 
wish for anything more, let them be Christian and Europeans. But not “British”. “British” sounds like the trade-mark of some manu- 
factured patent soft drink. It is horrible. And we Welsh people are at present “British”. But if there is to be any health in Wales in 
the future we must become one of two things: either become loyally and ungrudgingly English, or become proudly and absolutely Welsh. 
Welsh Nationalists believe that it is impossible for us to become good Englishmen. We hold that we can only be any good by being 
Welsh. And that is the theme of these three debates. They give us a chance to “clear our.minds of cant” and to face fundamental issues? 
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Bridge over the Dee at Llangollen—one of the ‘Seven Wonders of Wales’ 


-hotograph: Will F, Taylor 


I—Welsh Culture and Language 


A Discussion between LORD RAGLAN .and STEPHEN WILLIAMS 
Mr. Williams is Lecturer in the Welsh Department at University College, Swansea 


ORD RAGLAN: It seems to me, Mr. Williams, that first 
of all we’ve got to understand what we both: mean by 
that much abused word ‘culture’. Let me hear your 
definition. 

STEPHEN WILLIAMs: I should say that culture is the mark of 
‘civilisation and embraces all those human activities which dis= 
‘tinguish a civilised froma barbaric people. Most cultural activi- 
ties require the medium of language, and the development of a 
language is in itself a:sign of culture. 

GLAN: Language is an important factor, but there’s a very 
much more important one—geography. For’ instance, many 
languages are spoken in India and.in China, yet there is a culture 
which we recognise as Indian and another which we recognise as 

shi oe Re inavians have. three languages, but they 
have really only one culture. On the other hand, we find that 
although Spanish is the language of Mexico, yet the culture of 
these two countries has become:very different. 


Wi.uiaMs: I can’t let that go unchallenged, The Scandina- 
vians (including the people of Iceland) have four languages and 
four national cultures. In each of these four countries there is a 
strong cultural nationalism. As for Spain and Mexico, the more 
their cultures vary, the more will their languages do the same. 
No, Lord Raglan, language is so closely associated with culture, 
andis soinherently a part of it, that a people who have developed 
a particular culture have also developed a common language. 

RAGLAN: I can see we aren’t going to agree on that point. 

WIxLIAMs: No, I’m afraid not, and furthermore when a people 
that has evolved a culture is a complete political entity, then it 
constitutes a nation—a national state—in the full sense of the 
word. States whose people are bound together merely by the 
fact of central government may in course of time develop a 
culture, but until they doso, they cannot be said to be national 
states. 

RAGLAN: That brings up another point. I don’t suppose we 


€ n group of. rae 

rar. Look witzerland. We see this clearly 

“he erench Swiss share the culture of their French neigh- 

s, and the German Swiss that of their German neighbours, 

1ey form the Swiss nation, and the Swiss are a-nation be- 
of the Swiss army, and for no other reason, 


Snacion: since the War; Iceland, having neither an army 


alesis anation? - 
LAN: Emphatically! 


at present, cultural and not political, is doomed to become 
P lited in scope and effectiveness until it may finally die. If it 
_ were stimulated by the freedom, il tes oasiany and apt of 
self-government it would be a different story. . 
RAGLAN: Self-government won’t make you a nation—you 
_ must have an army. 
WILLIAMS: But surely, Lord Raglan, you won't deny the 
existence of our national institutions—our national University, 
our national Eisteddfod, and, if you like, our national football 
- teams. 
— Racran: It does not seem to me that there is anything par- 
_. ticularly national or particularly Welsh in a football team, a 
- group of provincial colleges, or a musical festival. The only 
apparent difference between the Eisteddfod and an English 
festival is that some of the competitors and songs are Welsh, 
and that some of the participants have recently taken to appear- 
sing in bath-towels. 
. ___, WhurtaMs: You have evidently, Lord Raglan, never attended 


___ an Eisteddfod, national or otherwise, or else you would know 
--—s that it is very much more than a musical festival. Why, you 
a don’t even know that the Eisteddfod and the Gorsedd are two 


separate institutions. We Welshmen are proud of our peasant- 


ie _ culture; but it is a mistake to imagine that it is of such recent 
cats: origin as the great renaissance known as the Methodist Revival 
____ of the eighteenth century. The virility and nobility of this 
-__ culture is to be attributed to the continuity of the tradition 
ae from the days of our medizval aristocratic culture, which in 
= itself was the heritage of Roman and Christian civilisation. 


The present culture of Wales is unique, inasmuch as it is demo- 
cratic and directly sprung from the Latin civilisation of Europe. 

_ RAGLAN: There is nothing in Welsh culture, except the lan- 
guage and a few superstitions, which has not been derived from 
England in the last few centuries. The national costume of 
. Wales was three centuries ago the national costume of England, 
3 yee and so with every other element in the culture. What about 
ont the Welsh language? . 

am Wituiams: It has been established among scholars that. the 
aa Welsh language was one of the great literary languages of Europe, 
long before English became a literary language at all! Its innate 
qualities _ alone account for the fact that it has persisted in 


__.___ surviving in spite of all the vicious and subtle attacks that have 
ce aa been launched against it throughout the centuries. | 

a RAGLAN: The question is not what the Welsh language was, 
Say a iat what itis. It is true that about 37 per cent. of the population 
Rept = of Wales allege that they can speak Welsh, but to say that all 
ae : these people use Welsh as their ordinary medium of i intercourse 


_ is, of course, an exaggeration. 

_ Wiiiiams: To say that only a small percentage of the present 
population now speaks Welsh is to give a véry misleading inter- 
_ pretation to statistics. What you ought to say is that to this day, 
___ after 400 years of alien government which has been aggressively 
antagonistic to the survival of the language, there still remains 
nearly 40 per cent. of the population of the country which con- 


__ tinues to use its native language as the ordinary medium of inter- — 


course and culture. And such a calculation does not take into 
account the thousands of Welshmen who cling tenaciously to 
their language in almost every English town, and in all the 
Dominions and Colonies, not forgetting the colony of Patagonia 
and the numerous Welsh colonies of the United States. Welsh 
_is spoken today by as many people as ever in the history of the 
language, and the steadily increasing use made of Welsh in 
_ schools and coHeges as a subject and as a medium of instruction 
is already producing very hopeful results. Of course, I admit 
_ that there are some spheres of activity and certain branches of 
_ knowledge in which Welsh is only slightly used, or not at:all. 
This, however, isn’t because of any inherent deficiency i in syn- 
tax or vocabulary, nor on account of any inadaptability to 
modern needs. This lack has been brought about solely because 


pepreerse: to use in matters of - a polieics: jecuamre 
_ and education. ~~ 
Ractan: -The value. of the Welsh language as a culture 
“medium i is really the crux of the whole discussion. I may as well 
say at once that in my view the Welsh language is not, and never 
could be, a real culture medium. Culture is based upon educa- 
tion, and modern education-is based upon books. Books cannot 
be published if there are not enough people to read them, and if 
ten times as many people read Welsh as. read Welsh now, there 
would still not be enough readers to make it worth anyone’s 


- while to write or © pablish Séckss in Welsh dealing wit 


vy, cannot be a nation; and I a eurg you refuse t to admit 


TLLIAMS: I admit that a nationalism such as ours, which * 


es Wales has so long been deprived of the opportunity to. put its | 


number of specialised subjects which make up modern 
Wittiams: Apart from literature pure, Welsh books and 


periodicals are being published today on: ‘a large number of sub- | 
jects—for example, history, education, criticism, anthropology, : 


geography,. agricultural science, economics, music, philology, 


philosophy, psychology, theology and physics: It has been — 


shown that-Welsh is eminently fitted to be a language-medium 
of all scientific subjects and: of political activity and economic 
intercourse. The very. precision of Welsh syntax. renders it 


admirably suited to the treatment of the exact sciences and for 
use in legislation. and judicature. Take the laws of Hywel Dda. 


A comparison of the lucid elegant style of these laws with the 
pedestrian circumlocutory (and, to most people, often is 
less) phraseology of modern English law, is sufficient to show the 
sok superiority of Welsh over English as a language. of. legis- 
ation. | 


RAGLAN: You prefer the laws of “Hywel Dda to the laws of 


England. You say that. the laws of Hywel Dda.are lucid,.but 
Owen Edwards, the historian of Wales, describes. them as a 
bewildering mass. of customs. He also. says that in them the 
social system is tribal. If you really propose to apply tribal law 
to the tin-plate industry, it only shows how completely divorced 
Welsh nationalism is from the realities of life. ; 

WILuiams: I said nothing whatever about applying wedneval 
law to modern life; I was emphasising the fitness of Welsh asa 
law language. One’s authority on an important subject is not a 
chance remark in a popular history. The authorities on Welsh 


{ 


medizval law today are men like Dr. J. E. Lloyd and Mr. T.P. 


Ellis (the retired Indian judge), both of | whom have written 


extensively on the subject in English. The latter says that the 


Welsh laws contain the most complete picture of that law which 
the Latin jurists spoke of as the us Gentium. The French 
savant, Professor Loth, considers them>to be ‘the flower and 
the glory of the old: Welsh Culture’. The eminent German 
jurist, Walter, says that in the matter. of law ‘the Welsh people 
left the other peoples of the Middle Ages far behind’. Further- 
more, scholars are showing today that the literary tradition of 
the laws played an important part in forming the later great 
prose tradition. 

RAGLAN: Can’t we get down to modern times, or have the 
Welsh nationalists never heard of them? Education| consists 
today, in its higher forms, of science; both the exact sciences 


and the sciences relating to man, such as anthropology, psycho- — 


logy and sociology. The number of specialists in these subjects 


is increasing, and also the number of those who are interested . 


in them, but even now, and even in the best education com- 
munities, they do not amount to much more than one in ten 
thousand of the population. It is inconceivable that the Welsh 
language could ever become a medium of instruction, much 
less a medium of investigation and progress, in these sciences. 
This is not a matter of theory, but an ascertained fact. The 
Danish language is spoken by about three-and-a-half million 


people only, and the Danes are a very well educated and pro-. 


gressive people, and science in Denmark has outgrown the 
limits of the Danish language. An increasing number of Danish 
scientists are doing their work in English and writing their 
books in English, in order that they may be able to keep up 
with what is being written in England and America. The same 
applies -to Norway, Sweden and Finland, and I have in 
possession a number of scientific publications printed in English 
at the University of Brno, in Czechoslovakia. All these pro- 
gressive people are learning - the value of the English language 
as 4 culture medium, while you, Williams, and your reactionary 
friends, are trying to forget it. 

WitiiaMs: When you say that Czechoslovakia is beginning to 
use English instead of its own language, you are flying straight 
in the face of facts. Czechoslovakia is pre-eminently a country 


that has saved its language from being killed by German and > . 


has made it the instrument of government and education 
throughout its new-founded state. And in doing that the people 
of Czechoslovakia are being good Europeans. They are enriching 
Europe with new life, with added variety and colour, They are 
saving it from falling into dehumanised uniformity. The same is 
perfectly true of Denmark, Norway, Finland and Latvia. 
Denmark is one of the most outstanding examples in modern 
times of a country progressing educationally, culturally and 
economically, as a result of a great nationalist awakening. | 


RAGLAN: I have a friend—he is a Welshman born in Anglesea : 


—whose business it is to try to teach science to Egyptians. He 
tells me that it is a heart-breaking job; all his pupils can speak 


English, but they. do not understand the English of scientific a x 


textbooks, and he cannot make them. They are 
Arabic. In the same way science cannot be learned i in 
by people who think in Welsh, so that even the most bri 


lsh 


of Welsh students would be condemned to suffer under a pa ap 


severe handicap. . 
WILLIAMS: Thank you. for siving me such a fine illustration 
of the futility of teaching subjects to students in a 


which is foreign to them, Those poor Egyptians should in all J a Z 


reason be taught in their native sarees just as Welsh children 


ane 


a 


1934 


Part of the earliest extant MS. of the Laws of Hywel Dda in Welsh 
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should be taught in Welsh. Everybody knows that technical 
jargon can be easily fitted to any living language. 

RAGLAN: ‘Technical jargon’—I suspected it. You despise 
“science because Hywel Dda knew none. There is no modern 
science in Arabic just as there is no modern science in Welsh, 
‘but Arabic is spoken by about forty million people, so it will 

robably acquire science in time, whereas Welsh never will. 
No community as small as the Welsh’has ever developed any 
culture. Civilisation, we have every reason to believe, had its 
foundations in the fertile and teeming valleys of the Nile, 

Euphrates and Indus. Our own civilisation is based on that of 

the Greeks, and the civilisation of the Greeks was by no means 

limited to what we now know as Greece. Even before the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great, the Greek civilisation extended 
‘from Marseilles to Cyprus, and from the Crimea to the Sahara. 

The Roman Empire extended Greco-Roman civilisation to 
Western Europe and North-Western Africa, and was succeeded 

by the Arab civilisation, which extended from Spain to India. 

The modern civilisation which we know ’as Western culture is 

derived from these earlier cultures, but has of course, made 

great advances. Its principal vehicles are the English, French 
and German languages, with Italian, Spanish and Russian 
secondary to them. It is very inconvenient carrying on culture 
in six languages, but the inconvenience is reduced by the fact 
that it is possible to publish translations. Many scientists learn 

French or German in order to study important writings in the 

original. There is, in fact, a community of culture throughout 

the West, and from that community the Welsh nationalists wish 
to cut off completely, not themselves—they all do their reading 
in English—but the people of Wales. 

* WILLIAMs: You admit that there are at least six important Euro- 
» pean literary languages: yet you say that by adhering to Welsh the 
"people of Wales will be cut off from the community of Western 

culture. The two statements are contradictory. What you really 

want is mass-production in civilisation. You want to destroy all 
the rich variety which makes Europe a delight, and to reduce it 
all to an Anglo-American standardised grey pattern of cheap 
industrial utility. 
RAaGLAn: The fact is that civilisation is and always has been a 
mass production, and that isolated groups of men always stag- 
“mate or decay. pies 
Witiiams: The extent, scope and uniqueness of Welsh 
literature, with its long unbroken tradition, need no vindication, 
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Fhis literary tradition is very much:alive today, and has seen a 
remarkable renaissance during the present century. This revival 
was the result of a new faith in the future of Welsh life and cul- 
ture, and it has greatly imbued the country with renewed ideals 
and a fuller national consciousness: 

RAGLAN: Except for the Mabinogjon, a collection of fairy 
tales, nobody seems to have considered any Welsh literature 
worth translating into English, so-I cannot express any opinion 
on it. ae 
_ WittiaMs: European scholars have long acknowledged the 
importance of our literature as a contribution to the culture of 
Europe. It is being studied in many continental universities, and 
the results of researches into it are published continually in 
various languages; for éxample, the latest; and one of the most 
important, contributions to the study of the work of the most 


. famous Welsh poet, Dafydd ap Gwilym (translations of whose 


poems have appeared in English), is a very large volume by a 
Dutchman, Dr. Chotzen, written in French. The Welsh literary 
tradition, with its unique forms of poetic art, is flourishing today, 
and we have poets living whose work has not been surpassed in 
excellence by those of any other contemporary nation. The pro- 
duction and appreciation of literature is shared by all classes of 
the community; professional men, miners, peasants and quarry- 
men, One cannot speak of Welsh culture without some reference 
to music. Modern Wales has gained most renown by its vocal 
music, but we also have a strong tradition in instrumental music. 
Traditional Welsh airs are world-famous, but our folk-tunes and 
fine traditional hymn-tunes are more strictly national: They are 
already inspiring a new school of young national composers. 
Music does not reach the level of true art unless it is national. 

RAGLAN: Music knows no nationality. Handel was a German 
who came to England; Beethovenca Dutchman who went to 
Germany; Chopin a Pole who came to France. Brahms, Mendel- 
ssohn,: Meyerbeer and Strauss were Jews. The opera ‘Madame 
Butterfly’ was composed by an Italian,-but the story was written 
by an American, and I have heard it performed in Germany. 
The folk-miusic that you talk about is'extremely ancient, while 
nationalism is distinctly modern. 


‘» WILLiaMs: The last statement which I made was not mine but 


that of Dr. Vaughan-Williams, perhaps the greatest English 
composer of the day. Music is inspired nationally and enjoyed 
universally. “Though Handel was a German and lived in 
England, he also lived in Italy, and his oratorios are in the 
Italian operatic tradition, Beethoven was a German (his grand- 
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hi Et tie thatot Bach and Waaner: 
( . Brahms was inspired by the folk-music of 
untry; Chopin employed his native Polish folk- 
Grieg made a crusade in favour of national music; 
made much use of Croatian folk-songs: the Russian 
represented by Moussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakov was 
ed.on national folk-music; and the modern school of 
lish composers is strongly national.. 
RAGLAN: Patriotism, as taught by nationalists, means jaed 
reigners, and hatred is a cause of war. Hatred for and 
of England are the chief planks in the Welsh nationalist: 
rm, and some of its leaders ke elon Sues goa war 

vith England: igtr ey ity o 


. the world divided into three or four great blocks of peoples; as 
_ ‘you seem to desire) say,’a Japanese: Empire i in the’East, a Russian 
J Benctis 2 in plea er an pee gg eee a hel aoe 


“Mid-Barope and a angie vast Amethad® continent: aia if these — 


Ss: National cultures do: ot Jead to wars. air you get : 


ae million-and-a-half. of people to give up their mother eee 


come to a struggle for conquest, as they inevitably must, accord- 
ing to your own logic, then the wars of the future will indeed 
make ail the wars of past history seem mere child’s play. The way 
to prevent wars is to make humanity more human, not less ‘ 
human, and that is what local cultures and patriotism, such as —- 
ours, can do. England has nothing to lose by restoringto Wales 

F 

a 


her full cultural life; rather will the reaction upon her own cul- a b 

ture be salutary. Wales stands to gain her own stile cee eae: sae 

and the world will be all the richer. — 
» RaGLAN:- Welshmen who have. succeeded. in breaking away - ete 


from the Welsh language, with its attendant ignorance and — 
‘Superstition, have played a very prominent part in. English _ 


culture; and a vast number of English writers, scientists, artists, 
etc., are of.Welsh origin. Welsh nationalism means compelling 


and cut themselves off from ae % = = 


Re: — TSolving | the Economic Problem 4 in LW. ales ae bieae 
A Discussion between Professor J. E. DANIEL and DAN GRIFFITHS = 
; . Professor Daniel of the Congregational. Theological. "College; Baer is one of the leaders. of. the Welsh Nationalist Party. 
eas. + Fe Mr. Dan’ Griffiths 1s’ prominently ° ‘identified with the Labour Programme ing * 


? aes DANIEL: I maintain that the economic 
problem of Wales is a problem of the national life. It is 


18 ‘being ‘discussed. What I-am asking is not how. the 
economic. men inhabiting a. certain. geographical area may, get 
better wages or a better price for. pigs; what I am. asking. is 
how the’ Cymry,: a nation :bound. together. by: common_blood 
‘and heritage; may best provide the material-necessities of the 
life of=the*spirit—how; in other words; the Welsh genius, may 
-get its dinner. The problem is Sait EDOLLOMs not a commercial eae 
but a spiritual-one. ae ‘ 
| DancGrirrtras: The economic Gee ceaince the social and the 
ns. ‘cultural=or: what you call-the ‘spiritual’... - i 
~ DANIEL: I flatly deny this: The: économiic Acteenines the spiri- 
‘tual, not in- your sense, but. only:i in the sense that a Benius is 
determined: by-his dinner af = joswete st 
GRIFFITHS: But if the doeine Gapolics ‘to aadiviioala: it 
must apply to communities. You want a certain kind of social 
life for Wales and you want self-government to enable you to 
produce it. You do not want to go forward with the rest of the 
human race towards a technocratic world-state and world order. 
Your eyes are always on the past. — , 
_ DaniczL: No nation is economically safe unless it is master 
of its economic fate. 
1 GriFFITHS: The nation that loses its own petty sovereignty 
is will find life anew in the larger life of the larger community. 
a Life is only made possible by losing and merging or co-oper- 
“ort ating. The map has been changed hundreds of times but 
~ humanity goes on. Mankind is more than Wales. 
ye - DANIEL: Surely each nation ought to have control of i its own 
ess economic life and resources. Each should at all events regulate 
iP’ its own trade and industry. I am not saying that any nation 
7" can live on itself—obviously it can *t—but it can at least be free 
to decide how it is going to live with others. Its international 
i. - trade must subserve its own national needs. I deny the divine 
ag ‘right of international trade. 
ee GRIFFITHS: There is no divine right about any trade. You 
want Wales to be free to decide how it is going to live with 
other countries. I think you want to add another little state to 
the large number we already have. Quite frankly, I would do 
- anything I could to reduce the number. 
DANIEL: In other words you are ready to spare individuals, | 
but want to kill nations. 
_ GRIFFITHS: I want to spare individuals and society. I want 
the best arrangement of countries and the smallest number of . 
f ‘countries in the interests of society. The only things that really _ 
matter are mankind and men. What you want, on the other 
hand, is another spot of colour on the map—another little toy 


state. I think that these territorial denominations we call’ ag oR 


~ states have become a curse and a menace to civilisation, and 
the great stumbling-block to true progress. Even the large nation 
oy ‘is no longer an effective unit for economic production and dis- 
- _ tribution—for feeding, clothing and housing the people as ae 
----——- should be fed, clothed and housed in the twentieth century. 
oe the world has become one economic unit, and we are all world - 
ople entitled to the richest possible world-life. Nationalism 
4s the appendicitis of the new world economy. 
" DANIEL: But this ‘new world economy’ of yours is yet to be 
realised. My point is that it will never be realised, 

GRIFFITHS: All the signs of the times point to a world state, 
world order world organisation. But you said something about 
the divine right of international trade just now. What do you 
mean? 

DaNnlIzL: I mean that internationai trade as a genuine exchange | 
of mutually needed products has, of course, its necessary place. 


’ the economic aspect of the life: of the Welsh nation that — 


But chat is not the meaning given it in current econom:! co ter- 
minology. What. it means is “the. tight of the stronger and richer 
nations to destroy the industries of the weaker and poorer, and 

so, naturally enough, it has always been the slogan of the former, 

but never of the latter. Might is to’ be right. ~~ iy ret 
. GRIFFITHS: I agree with the exchange of. mutually needed ~ 
products in a world economy under a world authority. I want 
more real, organised free trade. - ‘ 

DANIEL: ‘Ironically: enough, England, the passionate ‘pro- 
_tagonist-of this system when: practised. by herself, has become, 
now that Japan is successfully practising it against her, its 
equally passionate antagonist. Wales, having suffered so greatly 
by being, equally with Scotland, part of the free trade area 
~ of Great- Britain, must obtain” paWee to ‘control 465 own eco- 
nomic destiny. - - 

GRIFFITHS: I deny ‘absolutely. ‘that. ‘the economic evils: ee 
‘Wales : are due to an alien English government. Unemployment,. 
infant mortality, maternal mortality, shums—these are not worse 
in Wales than they are in economically and industrially similar 
portions of England. 

DaNIEL: Let me explain. Viewed from the standpoint of 

Wales and not from that of English capitalism, Wales has the 
.most lop-sided economic structure of any nation in the world. 
If England thought it worth while to sacrifice all the elements — 
of a balanced society to. the imperialist aim of becoming the 
factory and banker of the world, that was her business. But if she 
distorted the whole structure of Welsh economic life to fit 
that aim, and caused the grossest elephantiasis of industry in 
South Wales, then we in Wales must protest that messing up 
' your own garden is no’excuse for doing the same to your neigh- 
. bour’s..I maintain that the result of this gross distortion has 
been, that when England lost her export markets, never to 
regain them again, it was Wales who suffered most, organised, 
_as she almost entirely was, for the export trade. Hence today, 
. when prosperity by ballyhoo is the order of the day, there are 
_in Wales 33 per cent. of her insured population unemployed, 
_while in England there are 15 per cent. Together with such an 
unemployment rate go, of course, the corresponding degrees of * 
general physical and moral degeneration. - 

GRIFFITHS: Unemployment is higher in Wales than in 
_ England solely because mining and the heavy industries occupy 
a larger share of Wales than.they do of England. Unemployment 
. is as high in Northumberland and Durham, on the Tyneside 
"and in eae, as it is in South Wales. Some of the worst 
_slums in the world are in London, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
~and Manchester—in England—with Home Rule! The highest 
. wages paid in the whole country are paid in the tinplate and steel : 
industries of South Wales. And the lowest agricultural labourers’ 


_ shire and Monmouthshire. The use ans of local government 

‘by the Welshiest of our local authorities is no encouragement s : 
_ to give them more self-government. a4 Y 

DANIEL: Surely, all: that your distinction amounts to is that a 

the wealthier counties can afford to pay more than the poorer. ‘ ie 
ones; a distinction that has Sg Ie do with language. It is_ : 
- wealth, not Welsh, that makes the difference. Facing the people’ 

‘of Wales. are four choices. Firstly, the continuation of the ~— 
present system of doles, whereby the decay of Wales will be | 
furthered by the Raves ‘inevitability of Siena that Wales. 


At the heart of 


would be likely to know and so will become one gigantic 
workhouse. Secondly, the further application of the Industrial 
Transference system to Wales—that is, mass emigration of the 
Welsh unemployed to England. Thirdly, the provision of work 
for Welshmen in Wales by English capital. Fourthly, the 
setting-up of a new economic system in Wales by Welshmen for 
Welshmen. 

GRIFFITHS: Well, let’s take your cHéices one by one. I agree 
with you that the first one must go. I am against the present 
order or disorder. I am against wastirig our resources on mere 
unemployment benefit instead of trying to apply the remedy. 
I am for work or maintenance—I would tax our idle bank 
deposits to keep our Unemployment Fund solvent while we are 
applying the remedy. But let’s hear how you work them out. 

DANIEL: I think it must go for other reasons. It will only be 
possible when the last spark of self-respect has died out in 
Wales, a not impossible contingency. Such a Wales, the inevit- 
ably dissatisfied pensioner of England, will offer the finest 
possible forcing ground for revolutionary Communism, which 
will be the only alternative for the parasite déracinés of South 
Wales. The second means the skimming of the cream of Welsh 
industrial ability, for obviously the only Welshmen needed by 
English industry will be the ablest; and the leaving of the 
skimmed milk to Wales. In any case the effect so far has been 
negligible, for of the 250,000 who have left Wales in the 1921-31 
ten years, very few have obtained work of a permanent nature 
in England. 

GRIFFITHS: Once more we’re agreed, Professor. Emigration is 
no remedy. It merely transports the unemployed out of our 
sight We don’t solve a problem by transporting it. 

DANIEL: The third involves one wholly unfounded and 
optimistic assumption, that English capital will provide in 

ales, on ascale sufficient to. absorb at least the great majority 
of the army of unemployed, industries that will inevitably enter 
into competition with English industries either already or to be 
established—the assumption, in other words, that England 
will do in Wales what she never did either in Ireland or in 
India, where, instead of developing native industries, she 
deliberately destroyed them in the interests of her own in- 
dustries. It is one thing to exploit a country when it yields 
enormous and easy profits, quite another to set it up again when 
the process is over. a 

GRIFFITHS: I also reject this third 


possible choice of fresh 
capital for fresh industries—whether W 


elsh or English. I go 
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further than you; you object to English capital only; I object 
to English and Welsh capital alike. It is not new capital for new 
industries that we need; it is new purchasing power for the 
products of the present industries. What is wrong with the world 
is the mal-ratio between wages and capital charges; the mal- 
distribution of purchasing power. The workers of the world are 
too poor to buy one-half of their own products, and the Capitalists 
are too few and too surfeited to consume or invest the rest. 
Welsh self-government would do nothing but add to our 
troubles. So far we are agreed, but for different reasons. Now 
I fear we part company. 

DANIEL: I expect so, for only the fourth choice remains. 
There is nothing else that can be done. Wales, like every other 
modern nation, must set its own house in order. It must provide 
a sane and balanced economy instead of its present ridiculously 
topheavy system. Today, on the roads of Wales, the two kinds 
of men most frequently seen are the Welsh unemployed miner 
trudging on foot from one casual ward to another, and the 
English commercial traveller driving in his car from one hotel 
to another. We must re-populate the Welsh countryside, the 
backbone of every stable society. We must set up, in place of 
our monstrous coal and steel industries, small industries, scat- 
tered over the country. We must restore, in place of the horrors 
of modern mechanised mass-production for ever-shrinking 
markets, the old Welsh tradition of craftsmanship, of joy in 
work. In short, we must do everything to secure the widest 
possible diffusion of property. 

GRIFFITHS: I reject your fourth choice. You’re miles away 
from the real issue. Your economics are all wrong. They are all 
based on scarcity, and the need for more capital and more 
industry—when we cannot sell the products of the plant 
already here. The problem today is the problem of wiser 
distribution. The poverty of today is poverty in the midst of 
plenty—poverty because of plenty. The nineteenth century 
solved the problem of production. The twentieth century has 
to solve the problem of distribution. 


DANIEL: That’s precisely what we want to do, but in a differ- 
ent way. We believe in a controlled system whereby everybody, 
as far as possible, avoiding the excess and deficiency that 
threaten other systems, possesses the means of a moderate 
livelihood. That accords with the whole nature of the Welsh- 
man, who is essentially a small capitalist. 

GRIFFITHS: You say that given self-government small indus- 
‘tries -wilt be set up and craftsmanship revived. You are very 


seem — 


ath b 


egan in a small way. You want to 
of Capitalism by returning 'to its origins. 
d fallacy here. The fact that I object _ 
te bis owe doesn’t mean’ that-I object to ownership as such. 
Its the b “the. swe Eeeat I ee to—what you 


rice scheme= —a sort of loeiied- 
and petty, and so 
raf twentieth. century, - with its. great possibilities 

mn. The world crisis drives you 
century before the last: The same crisis sends me 
fo ard to the next great step in the onward march of civilisa-.. 
tion to. a. state, a world order and world planning. » 


ss $taté, but I dm! afraid. -you will. go alone. In’ what sphere of - 


soe Very Sitch @ countries are e not ‘going to wait ani * 
hether other countries will help them out of their difficul- 


Rte ties; they are going to help themselves. The conquest by Wales _ 
: in Wales of the depression | means ‘that: there is sO much less 
Be depression i in the world. “ve “ 

ie * GRIFFITHs: I repeat: we are ‘making for a orld state, ‘world 


" we are using—witeless—is internationalised. So is*sport, foot- © 


Sat ball; “cricket, golf, tennis. So is ‘trade unionism.’ And there is as: 
nn League of Nations at Geneva, an International Labour organisa-_~ 


ti n which. you want to join’ when you’re all dresséd up as a 

a nation;’ and’ there’ has been a ‘World Economic: Conference. 

eae Another little nation-state would mean more tariffs, moré quotas 

4 and trade agreements, and restrictions—more ‘Poverty aoe un- 
aoe employment, and. possibly. more war. 2%, “os % 

. _ DANIEL: It is not economic nationalism that has led to 7 wars in 

the past, it is free-trade internationalism. 
oe GRIFFITHS: A world state will mean the highest possible’ indi- 


39) 
Bp owner, ‘the big farmer, the big manufac-. 


-may send you forward to the neil 


vere. En wh pen can ‘it -be said that the world is peconens one? = 
ars- S + will meet again—and again. Man will master his environment. 


Bis: : order, world. organisation, There are hundreds’ of international - 
: or world ‘bodies already functioning: ‘This very: ‘medium which © 


‘Widual j income and the: largest. leisure— ae ee e 
body. Wales is nowhere near being self-maintaining. Tw 
thirds of Wales is above the 1,000-feet level and the prese 
wheat level is 600 feet. Wales could not possibly feed one-half 
of her present population. , xe 

DANIEL: I never said that Wales could maintain herself; Br l 


she can come infinitely nearer doing so than she is at present, — 


and in the process give work to her unemployed. In fact, y: 
reject my four choices. Therefore, you must produce a fifth. 


GrifFITHS: The future of Wales is bound up with the futur - 


of Britain as a whole, and the future of Britain depends on the 
future of Europe, and of America and Japan. Economic evolu- 
tion has made the world state inevitable. There is no safe future — 


for any basic industry without international agreement. The ~ 


mad struggles for contracting markets must give place to sane 
-and orderly world co-operation. Subsidies; quotas, and tariffs 
are the last gasps of a dying nationalist capitalism. The future 
_ belongs to world boards and a world currency. Welsh coal and 
iron and steel and Welsh slate and cattle will go into world pools, 
and the people of Wales will have access to the riches~of the 
_ whole earth. Nations will surrender their sovereignty and find 
security in world security. The World Economic. Conference 


~ DaNIEL: Here it seems to me comes the crux of our argument, 
“The world order you describe may or may not be-a desirable 
one, but desirable or not, it is not one likely to be realised in any 
‘period of time foreseeable by any of us; not excluding Mr: H. G. 
Wells. You say ‘the future belongs to the world boards. and a 


* world ‘ ‘currency’. Possibly. But which future? The future of the 


fourth or fifth millennium A.D.? To me ‘the choice is: meaning-— 
less. We must act now, within the next few years; not:within the 
next ten thousand. You say, “The World Economic. Conference 


* will meet again—and again’. There is a suggestion ‘of infinite — 


progression here. Parallel lines are ‘supposed. to meet at infinity, © 
and when they do, no doubt they-will find: the World Sceate 2 
Conference to receive them. But we live ina desperately urgent 
«time. Wales has lost forever. its former export trade in coal: No 


~ conceivable restoration of ‘prosperity will bring it back.-Inter- ~ 


national trade will never again reach pre-War levels. We have to 
ask-and answer the question what is to be-done, here and. now, 
not in some problematic Parliament of ‘Man or Federation of the 
‘World. For nationalists, the answer is, what. must be. done; must 
_ and: can be done ef by ourselves.’ oA ae a j 
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IlI—What Wales Hopes from Home ‘Rule 


A Discussion between RHYS DAVIES, M.P., and ALUN PUGH 


Mr. Rhys Davies is Labour Member of Parliament for West Houghton; Mr. Alun Pugh is an enthusiastic supporter of the Welsh 
Nationalist movement 


tion standing out for Dominion Status for Wales? 
ALUN PuGu: Of course there is. Its headquarters are at 
Caernarvon; and there are two official papers—Y Ddraig 
Goch and the Welsh Nationalist. 

Davies: Where does the movement come from? Surely you'll 
agree that no great political movement can ever succeed unless it 
emerges from among the intelligent working classes—and I 
don’t believe that they are behind the Welsh Nationalist move- 
ment. Home Rule for Wales is, I’m sure, almost exclusively a 
creed of the intelligentsia. 

PuGu: As a matter of fact, one of the founders of the W.N.P. 
was a q an, a real working man in Caernarvonshire, and 
the feeling for Home Rule is as strong among the quarrymen 
of Caernarvonshire as it is in any part of Wales. 

Davies: I agree that the quarrymen are an important section 
of the Welsh community,-but the dominating-factor in Welsh 
political affairs today must of necessity be the miners of 
Glamor, and Monmouthshire, and there’s no doubt at all 
where their sympathies lie. They vote overwhelmingly at each 
successive general election for the Labour Party. 
© PuGuH: They vote Labour because they vote blindly for change 
—any change. We-Nationalists can provide the only change 
which is likely to be of the least benefit to them. Do you think 
that, as a nation, we are entitled to Dominion Status; and, if 
we are entitled, do you think we ought to claim it? 

*. Davies: If I thought that my native country would gain any- 
thing by Dominion Status I would say Yes to both: your ques- 


Rs DAVIES: Is there at the moment a live organisa- 


tions, but I-don’t. - 


» PuGu: Well, if we don’t take control of our own affairs pretty 
soon, something disastrous is going to happen—and that dis- 
aster will affect England as well. 


Davies: Now you’re presuming that Wales would achieve 
something which she doesn’t now possess if she gained Domin- 
ion Status. I’ve yet to be convinced about this. I could quote the 
predicament of Austria. It is well known to all students of 
politics that Austria is too small to live on its own, and that, in 
fact, it must, sooner or later, join with some other Power, in 
order that its people might live at all. The same applies to Wales. 

PuGH: We maintain that Wales should follow. the modern 
tendency and become as far as possible a self-supporting small 
community, living at peace with its big sister-nation, England. 

Davies: But this narrow nationalism you advocate isn’t a 
modern tendency at all; it is as old as the hills, and has brought 
in its train some of the greatest calamities that have ever be- 
fallen the peoples of the world. The trade of the world has con- 
tracted just in proportion with the growth of this nationalism 
and the increase of frontiers. If the Welsh people were suddenly 
cut .off from the resources of England their plight would be as 
pitiable as that of the Austrians. 

PuGH: But it wouldn’t be as pitiable as it is now. 

Davies: Suppose this independence of yours became a reality, 
and Wales became a republic, have you thought what would 
happen to you and me and the thousands of other Welshmen 
who live in England and Scotland? We should all be aliens liable 
to be deported as such. 

PuGuH: What on earth does it matter what happens to you or to 
me, so long as Wales lives? But in any case you are leaping too 
far ahead. Our party is accused of being extremie enough, but 
it neither asks for nor desirés complete independence. Dominion 
Status is what we desire, and as for a republic, there is no desire 
among us to break away from or be disloyal to the Crown of 


England. ate 
Davies: You may only ask for Dominion Status now, but 


5S fe) 


believe me the leaders of your movement will find that. they 
can’t control the passions they have aroused. You say that your 
party doesn’t wish Welsh people in England and Wales to be 
regarded as aliens. But the English Government might easily 
use this as a weapon in spite of the fact that the Welsh people 
might go only so far as declaring for Dominion Status. 
PuGu: If the English drive us all out—though I think the 
possibility is fantastic—then we must be prepared to face the 
possibility. After all, you would be no worse off than the citizen 
of any other small country, except that your present career 


OF 


Centres of Welsh national life: view of Cardiff showing the University College of South - 
Wales, National Museum, War Memorial, Law Courts, and the City Hall 


might. come to an abrupt termination. But 
why shouldn’t it? 

Davies: Why should it? You can serve the 
Welsh people quite as well by residing in 
England as you could if you lived in Wales. 
Let us be honest. For some unknown reason 
the most patriotic Welshmen live in~Eng- 
land. And you know that such eminent 
Welshmen as Robert Owen, Henry Richard, 
Ernest Jones and Richard Price gave of their 
best outside Wales. - 

- PuGH: I won’t agree for a moment that 
the most patriotic Welshmen live in England. 

Davies: Well, take the case of Mr. Lloyd 
George. The world. would probably never 
have secured his services in the Great War if 
Wales had before that period secured 
Dominion Status. All that would have hap- 
pened to him would have been that he would 
have been a member of a small but insignifi- 
cant Parliament probably meeting at Aberyst- 


h. 

PuGH: What’s the matter with Aberystwyth? 
A Welsh Parliament could set to work to put 
its own country to rights—the present state 
of Wales is deplorable. 

Davies: But so is the state of England, 
too. You apparently know nothing at all 
about -the~ conditions in the textile, coal- 
mining and shipbuilding industries in some 
parts of England, otherwise you would not 
have said that. 

Pucu: And you apparently know nothing 
at all about conditions of your own country 
as a whole. It is an uncontradicted fact that the South of Wales 
can only properly be described as a devastated area, and that the 
proportion of unemployed in Wales is infinitely higher than in 
England. If we had men of the calibre of Mr. Lloyd George 
devoting their energies to our small Principality, I am con- 
vinced that they could make a new land of it. 

Davies: If your whole desire is to give Wales a place in the 
sun, I am in entire agreement with you, but I amthoroughly of 
the opinion that you’re going the wrong way about it. 

PuGu: Under present conditions, Wales cannot put her own 
house in order. She cannot organise her best brains to work out 4 
scheme of industrial development which will replace the present 
lop-sided development of her countryside. She cannot start 
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fresh industries. She cannot develop her agricultural areas. She 
cannot organise an educational system which would be in 
accordance with the national characteristics of her own people. 
She cannot even protect her own splendid language. 

Davies: Let’s come down to something even more concrete. 
Will there be a Welsh Army under your scheme? And if so, 
what will its purpose be? And do you intend having an Air 
Force and a Navy as well for Wales? 

PuGuH: Dominion Status means Dominion Status, and that if 
a Dominion wants to have an Army, an Army it will have. 

Davies: What about your coinage and 
currency? Another concrete problem. Will 
you have a Welsh currency, bank-notes and 
coins bearing inscriptions relating to our 
country? And if so, it would interest me to 
know what the inscriptions will be. And will 
you strike a Welsh stamp for letters and post- 
cards as they have done in Ireland? 

PuGuH: Your questions seem to me to be 
a little ridiculous. What is of importance is 
that the Welsh people should take on their 
own shoulders the responsibility of govern- 
ing themselves, just as a grown man has the 
responsibility of earning his own living. | 

Davies: If Home Rule of any kind is 
established. for Wales, is it intended thit 
the Welsh people shall be represented at 
Westminster as well 4s in the Imper/al Par- 
liament? , 

PuGH: No Dominion could claim repre- 
sentation at Westminster without the approval 
of the Imperial Conference. Wales as a 
Dominion would claim, as of right, a seat 
at the Imperial Conference. She would not 
ask for more than Canada or South Africa. * 

Davies: Has it also occurred to you that 
the Parliament that would have to decide 
the issue we are discussing would have within 
it a majority of Englishmen? How can you 
hope then to succeed in your plan even 
though you may desire all you have proposed? 

PuGu: My answer is that the problem must 
be tackled by stages. First Wales must be 
unanimous or sufficiently unanimous to make 


LNA, 


it- obvious, as was the case with Disestablishment, that the 
nation desires. the change. The original .constitution of the 
Welsh Nationalist Party was founded on the Sinn Fein model, 
namely, that the English Parliament should be completely 
disregarded. 

Davies: That gives-the game away. ee 

PuGu: The constitution was then altered with a view to send- 
ing representatives of our Party to Parliament in the hope that 
peaceful means would prevail. If peaceful means do not prevail} 
then I can only say this: that the English, fair play to them, have 
always given in to the inevitable. Have I not heard somewhere 
in the ranks. of your party, Mr. Davies, some remark about the 
Inevitability of Gradualness? F 


. 
we 


~awealth of colour, and those whose tastes setstrongly 
in this direction may well feel that a miniature 
_ herbaceous border is no more desirable than a minia- 
eksocies but even here, smallness, though it may be 
ent Pearced by want of space or money, has. certain advantages 
6 its own. The full-sized-herbaceous border is usually designed 
to provide a blaze, riot or symphony of colour, according to 
‘maker’s taste, but, on the grand scale, the: material is 
sometimes rather difficult ; 
to _ manage, whereas in 
“Miniature the effects are 
‘more Pesca controlled and 
‘the design can be built — 
hale teiong a fair certainty of 


The ‘herbaceous border 
Rriust be accessible in all 
- its parts for purposes of 
‘cultivation, so that a large 
‘border must take the form 
of a long and relatively 
narrow strip, but on a 
small scale it can have any 
. Bekive, and it may be more 
_ conveniently a bed than a 
_ border. A bed has the in- 
ndence of a picture 
- thatis framed and separate, 
and often it will have the 
advantage of a quiet 
- meutral background of 
grass, so that we can aim . 
at more complex, subtle or 
_ strongly patterned effects 
than are possible in the 
long -border,. where the 
_ different. colour groups © 
-must-be related: to their 
neighbours. By diminish-  — 
ing the scale of operations. _- 
it will be found, I think, Z 
_ that the choice of plants is «.'~- ” 
extended, since it is no 
_ Jonger limited to the strong 
and hearty growers, that Yi 
_ jostle one another for the we Hf 
Tich fare of the conven- © ory, 
~ tional border, for in the 
_ raised and well-drained in: Snare 
bed it is possible to grow 
_ almost any plant that suits 
the end in view, and even 
woodlanders can be accommodated on the ene side: In 
confining ourselves to smallish plants we shall find that we are 
often using the true species, which give us a refinement of 
_ form and often of colour which in many large plants of garden 
obra has been sacrificed for a gain in size and brilliance. 
If a herbaceous border of the conventional or academic 
type i is desired and there is no room for the towering opulence 
modern Delphiniums, Lupins and Pzonies ‘in Fortune’s 
_ lap high fed’, it is possible to find miniatures of nearly all of 
them by searching through the catalogues with an eye to 
eeeparous plants which will not grow more than three feet 
and will accommodate their display to a border about 
n feet long and three-and-a-half feet wide. We have at our 
- disposal several wild Chinese Delphiniums (D. grandiflorum, 
D. formosum and D. Tatsienense) which make up for their lack 
of tall splendour by their light elegant carriage and the old 
“hin design of their flowers; the wild Lupins cannot give 
wide range of opalescent colour of the polyphyllus hybrids, 
t but Lupinus ornatys offers in exchange very beautiful silvery 
eaves to set off its lavender flowers. (it needs staking and 
eciates a light soil) and L. Moerheimii and L. Nootkatensis 
are just under three feet high and vary from seed; Peonia 


ae 


. = JASON HILL 
or my HE Sonction st the. eteceme caters is to provide 


Dwarf Hemerocallis 


tenuifolia at Shien ae = : mist ta fine-cut 
foliage and cup-shaped flowers of crimson-scarlet, rose-pink 
or white and a double red of intense brilliance, one or two of | 


the colour forms of P. arietina can be accommodated without 
throwing the other plants out of proportion, and the rare 


P. Cambessedesti is a jewel in flower and leaf for a sheltered 


corner—all these flower a ‘hittle before the hybrid ‘Chinese’ 
Peonies. 

. ‘Thora Perry’ ‘Peter Pai’ and ‘Fortune? are refined minia- 
‘ : tures of the great Oriental 
Poppies; ~ Kniphofia rufa 


are slender and early 
flowering Red-hot Pokers; 

- Campanula punctata, pale 
pink and freckled” with 


subtle Canterbury Bell, 
and, if it cannot be pro- 
vided with a very light soil, 
may be replaced by its 
hybrid ©. van Houttet. 
Verbascum Pheniceum and 
V.. Weidmannianum, Hem- 
erocallis Dumortiertt and 
Solidago brachystachys can 
take the place of the large 
Mulleins, Day Lilies and 
Golden Rods with no loss 
of anything but stature. 
Inula ensifolia and I. 
grandiflora are distin- 
guished substitutes for the 
tall sunflowers, and the 
blue of Anchusa is repro- 
duced (but with greater 
intensity) in Cynoglossum 
nervosum and, at seven or 


Borago laxiflora. 

The plants cited above 
indicate merely the lines 
along which a small brilli- 
ant herbaceous border of 
the orthodox kind can be 
built up, but if we are 
working within the com- 
pass of one or two small 
beds it is possible to ex- 
periment with different 
themes, for failure is not 

Drawing by John Nash go difficult to repair in the 
' bed as it is in the big 
Ses: when the Lupins drop their buds or slugs have 
demolished the Delphiniums, since small plants can be 
transplanted easily and there are many good bedding 
plants to call upon in case of need. By grouping formal 
stylistic flowers together we can obtain the effect of a French 
flower painting or a Victorian posy, and the material for such 
a design may be found among such plants as Sweet Williams 
(including the dwarf double crimson), striped Snapdragons, 
doub‘e Potentillas, the mazenta Geranium sanguineum, 
the double wallflower ‘Harpur Crewe’, the golden-leafed 
Valerian (Valeriana Phu aurea), the striped grass ‘Gardener’s 
Gariers’ (Phalaris arundinacea), double Columbines and 
quilled Daisies. For the end of summer there are the pompom 
Chrysanthemums, pompom Dahlias and the double white form 
of Saponaria officinalis. 

Turning aside from the primary consideration of colour and 
indulging a little in form, we can devote a bed to plants whose 
leaves and flowers have a strongly marked design, and with 
sweeping curves and bold volutes, build up another kind of 
stylistic picture, with a fantastic, slightly rococo effect. The 
material may be drawn from the Funkias, Mertensia virginica, 
Hemerocallis, the Megasea saxifrages, Ranunculus amplexi- 


- 


and its hybrid K. corallina © 


crimson, is in effect a more - 


eightinches, bythe biennial . 


we 


K xglove, Tradescantia virginica 
like a coo! soil, a few bold ferns. 
e like, to be naturalistic, for Nature pre-— 


possible, if 
on the slopes of the sub-alpine valleys, and we can make a 


ants which are offered to the rock-gardener. The meadow 


Festuca glauca and F. crinum-ursi and small sedges such as 
- Carex baldensis, or even our native Wood Rush (Luzula silva- 
tica) and suitable plants are Campanula barbata and C. glom- 
erata, Crepis aurea, Phyteuma Scheuzeri, Jasione perennis, Lych- 
nis flos-jovis, Anthericum liliago, Iris xtphioides, Ranunculus 
gramineus and many others, including Anemone alpina and A. 
sulphurea, which like a deep soil and close company and do 
not often flourish in the rock garden. 


garden, or even no garden at all, need not be quite helpless in 
their envy of the sumptuous full-dress herbaceous border, for 


a are: Lupinus confertus (4 inches), Sisyrinchium angustifolium 
Fs (‘Blue-eyed Grass’), | Papaver alpinum (in lemon-yellow, 
orange, white and sometimes pink), the double Saxifraga 
te Capac io mest Maids’ of Contrary Mary: S garden), 


Ses. “Island Tour—VIL 


OUGHT to have flown to the Channel Islands. The journey 
from Southampton to Jersey—135 miles—only takés about 
an hour by aeroplane; by sea it takes ten hours. But the aero- 
slanes don’t call as yet at Guernsey, and, what is much 


Phd . odder, the steamers do not call at Alderney—a completely un- 
ia spoilt and iovely island of high sea-cliffs and wide sands, about 
% the same size as Sark, three miles by one. To get there you have 
me to change steamers at Guernsey, and go back about 25 miles. 
Bee And the steamer only runs three times a week. If you want an 
ao < uncrowded quiet holiday on an island near home, try Alderney. 
Bay. - About eight miles beyond Alderney we passed close enough 
aa to the lonely rocks of the Casquets to realise their danger, and 
ie E about twenty miles beyond them sailed into the Sound with the 
wif tiny islands of Herm and Jethou on our left and St. Peter Port, 
=? Guernsey, on our right. Herm is the larger of the two smaller 
“BR . islands, and has a famous beach full of rare shells washed up 
aa from far Panama. Jethou, about 400 yards away, contains only 
bee, one house—a white one, the home of Mr. Compton Mackenzie. 
73 It 1s less than a mile across the Sound to St. Peter Port. The 
bs 9 steamer stayed two hours in Guernsey; when we set off again 


a I could just see the line of the Jersey coast 25 miles away to ) the 
ae - south. Sark, looking like Lundy, lay six miles away to the south- 
east, and we sailed near enough to see the waves beating up 

against its rocks. After about a hour of open sea we were sailing 

-along the west coast of Jersey, a place of dunes and wide sands. 
We then turned round the white lighthouse of La Corbiére along 
the north coast, all gorse-covered cliffs and sandy bays. 

_ St. Helier, the capital port, stands in an open bay facing a 
number of low treacherous rocks sticking out like the spikes of a 
palisade. Steamers run from here to St. Malo, which is about 
forty miles further south, but the French traffic is very small 
compared with the British. In spite of that, when I landed I 

. began feeling for my passport—which, of course, is not neces- 
sary in the Channel Islands. There were so many French names, 
and the patois that I first heard two men talk was so obviously 
foreign that I felt very far from England. St. Helier is a busy 
town of excellent shops, with plenty of entertainment from 

' swimming-pooi to dance-hall, and a population of 25,000— 
half that of the island—and the obvious centre from which to 
explore it. Like Douglas, Isle of Man, it sets out to attract 
visitors, and it gets them—about 60,000, I am told—some drawn 


by the compactness of the island and the loveliness of its setting. 
Residents are enticed here by thé promise of reduced. income 
tax and increased sunshine. 


acaulis, Campanula Warleyensis, (semi-double), “Aoomiathe 

kind of great herbaceous border in the alpine meadows 
a sandy soil. They may be edged with the quilled Daisy — 

mpressed version or excerpt of it by a selection of the larger 


‘grass may be represented by dwarf tufted grasses such as 


‘Those who have only the smallest area that can be ‘called a? 


there is a good handful of jewel-bright little herbaceous plants - 


; which can be composed into a picture in a tiny bed, a stone. 
“ie sink, egg-crock or a stout packing case gaily painted. ‘A few of . 
a 2 the plants which offer themselves for this kind of embroidery 


Meee ee The Channel Islands: a 
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by the allurement of drink at half its usual price, the majority. 


Lychnis alpina, oat cinereum, Cmponaiate glomerata 


cruenta, (cerise pink barred with crimson), Veronica spit 
nana, Myosotis rupicola, and Iberis ‘Little Gem’; all these like 


‘Dresden China’ and, if a background is required, the shrubby 
Thymes, such as Th. “nitidus or Th. carnosus, can be clipped in 
a dense formal hedge; and, before apologising for indulging i 
such doll’s house gardening, it is legitimate to remind oneself 
that fifteen or twenty varied plants provide ; a good deal oes in- 
terest, whether they are large or small. : 
The most obvious way of using a small herbaceous bon 
that of building up in it a design or pattern of colour like 
impressionist painting, has been left for consideration till 5 
end, for the range of colours available is so wide that the — 
imagination and taste of the gardener have free play, and sug- 
gestions are almost impertinent. It i is, therefore, only by way 
of illustration and as a record of experiment that a typi pic- 
ture is offered. This was made in a circular bed with a back- — 
ground of grey-leafed plants (Artemisia canescens, Anaphalis — 
nukigena, Anthemis cupiana, the white form of Agrostemma — 
coronaria), into which a rather steely, purplish blue was work= — 


_ed with Clematis integrifolia, Amsonia tabernae-montana, Cam- F 
panula Burghaltii, C._ raddeana and Eryngium Violetta;- this 


was lit up with one or two dwarf Red-hot Pokers, toned with 


the light clear yellow of a dwarf: Evening Primrose eo Aan : 


mis  tinctoria, Buxton’s variety. — 


e ae" g a t “ 


jemert is the ideal size for exploring on foot—about ten miles 
long and five miles broad.,Its north’ coast line is very like that 
of Anglesey’ s north coast, a series of tiny tracks high up among ? 
the gorse and heather, leading over rugged cliffs to a succession - 
of sandy bays. Far away on the northern horizon the rock of 
Sark stands up like a crouching sheep-dog. The whole eastern 
horizon is taken up bythe sand-hills of France, less than twenty — 


_ miles away. Every little bay on this north coast has a tiny jetty 


with a crane on the pier, a boat or two drawn up high and dry, 
and out to sea a few fishermen pulling in or dropping lobster 
pots. The cliff walk from Plemont, by way of Greve de Lecq, the 
Devil’s Hole (where they keep a painted Devil for your amuse- 
ment), Sorel Point, Bonne Nuit, Bouley Bay and Rozil, is the — 
most varied as well as the loveliest in the island. The south coast — 
is like that of South Devon—rich, warm, snug, full of colour, 
and ideal for bathing. The east coast is remarkable for the Castle 
of Mont Orgueil, that rises out of. the solid rock as if it has 
grown out of it, and stands on the very edge of the sea. It was 
built as a Norman keep and developed into a Tudor fortress 
with huge batteries, and was held by the islanders against the 
French, and in the Civil War for the King. Elizabeth Castle in 
St. Aubin’s Bay, which gave sanctuary to Charles II, also held — 
out for the King under Sir George Carteret for nine months. | 

Where Jersey differs from England is not in its coast-line but 
in its interior. Almost every field that I saw was under potatoes. 


_ They cultivate every available inch of ground. I saw potatoes 


being hoed at an angle that made me almost giddy to look at 
them; and in almost every field there was a procession of men, 
often accompanied by women, in single file, pulling and pushing 
a hand plough. I saw quarrymen at work after sunset, and men 
building houses on Sunday. The Jerseyman doesn’t waste — 
space or time: he is an indefatigable workman, and deservedly _ 
prosperous. The Jersey farms are large and square, and ~ 
reminded me of French farms because of their shutters, most 
of which are painted green. Their gardens are surrounded with ze 
extremely high walls, more often than not topped with broken — 
glass. I saw tethered cows cropping lawns, and the pink petals” a 
of camelias and the white petals of magnolias strewn upon the Z 
drives. Often there was a pleasant device of intertwined, hearts 
and initials carved on the stone gateposts. : 

‘There are one or two’small streams on the island, but ea 
are as-scarce-as sheep. In point of fact I saw one wood, and no ie 
sheep at all. The laws of Jersey differ from ours in all sorts of 
ways. Push bicycles are taxed two shillings. There is no divorce, — 
Duties are light. Income tax is, by our standards, negligible 


pat) 
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sixpence or tenpence, I forget which. That is why tea and rubber 
planters settle here on retirement rather than in England. 

It takes about an hour-and-a-half to get from Jersey to 
Guernsey. Guernsey’s inland scenery is less attractive than the 
inland scenery of Jersey, as it is mainly given up to glass-houses 
containing tomatoes, of which they export goodness knows 
how many thousands of tons every year. Nor are the inland 
houses so rich-looking as those of Jersey. The old Guernsey 
people used to live in St. Peter Port, probably to be near their 
privateers when they brought their prizes home. But its coastal 
scenery on the south coast is quite as rich as that of the north 
coast of Jersey. I shall not forget my walk from Petit Bot by 
way of Saints Bay and Moulin Huet to Fermain. Here again I 
looked down from a narrow track among the white garlic and 
yellow gorse on to jagged black rocks and bays of pure gold 
sand leading down to a clear blue sky, but this coast has the 
added fascination of deep cool green narrow water-lanes over- 
hung with drooping giant ferns and just room for a panniered 
donkey witha keg of rum or brandy to pass, and no more. The 
roadway is a shallow bed of water full of smooth pebbles, and 
the footpath is just a series of narrow slabs of stone. Apart from 
the loveliness of the path it has the merit of cutting off the 
motorist from the beach. If you want to bathe you have to walk. 

Jersey has many dolmens and prehistoric remains, notably 
La Hougue Bie, a neolithic burial-ground, on the top of which 
stands an ancient chapel; but Guernsey is even richer in antiqui- 
ties. For here I saw two ancient granite goddesses, one headless 
with mutilated breasts, and the other with very clearly dis- 
tinguishable features, of the Great Earth Mother. In spite of the 
fact that one of them, La Gran’mére, is degraded to the position 
of gatepost to St. Martin’s Church, I am told that she is still 
surreptitiously worshipped, and that the rector of the parish in 
which she stands has to get ip very early on May Morning to 
remove the garlands that are wreathed round her head, the 
pennies that are placed on top of.it, and the libations that are 
spread round her feet. By day her eyes seem shut, but at night 
they open and are amazingly alive. The theory is that the 


_ dancing rites round her were carried on at night with flares. 


- 


There is a rock known as Little Andrelot, looking rather like 
a man, and the fishermen dip their flag in reverence to him 
as they pass, and throw out an offering. In La Hougue de 
Deyhus there is an odd-looking face cut in the stone on the 
roof of the burial chamber that remained invisible for thousands 
of years until a powerful flashlight photograph revealed its 
features. Its object presumably was to scare evil spirits away,. 
but to me it looked a pale scared ghost itself. Fairy music has 
been heard within living memory and witches are not, I am told, 
entirely extinct. An ailing child on whom the evil eye had been 
cast was cured by a good witch’s spell, and remains healthy 
so long as he carries quicksilver in his pocket. A stammerer has 
been cured by a magic phrase and the carrying of nutmeg on 
his person. Sties are cured by a brew of laurel leaves, and 
prevented by crossing a wedding ring nine times in front of 
the eyes. 

Jersey and Guernsey really differ a great deal in view of their 
proximity. Their coinage is different: in Jersey they wouldn’t 
accept my Guernsey pennies. Their cattle are different, and they 
owe thei prosperity to quite different trades. Guernsey’s 
golden age was in the days of the privateers, auxiliary ships 
owned and manned by private men of business, to whom 
letters of marque were issued by the Government commis- 
sioning them to seize enemy vessels in time of war. In one year, 
1800, it was calculated that prize money to the extent of nearly 
a million pounds came to Guernsey. It is not surprising that 
Burke described the Guernsey privateers as worthy to rank with 
the great navies of the world. Later they developed their 
granite quarries, and today rely on grapes, flowers, cattle, 
and most of all, tomatoes, of which two thousand growers 
sell more than £1,500,000 worth every year. 

They differ in politics. Jersey went to the length of proclaiming 
Charles II King in St. Helier’s Royal Square, while Guernsey 
fought against its own Governor for Cromwell. The reason 
given for this is that Charles I billeted soldiers on them and ran 
up a bill for five thousand pounds, and when fifty of the 
islanders were captured-by Algerian pirates they promised to 
let Charles off his debt if he would only pay the ransom which 
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they were too poor to raise. He never replied, and they never 
forgave him. But Sir Peter Osborne, father of Dorothy Osborne, 
held Castle Cornet for the King against the islanders for nearly 
nine years, and it was actually the last stronghold to surrender 
to Parliament. 

Jersey’s most famous citizens were the Jersey Lily, the 
daughter of the rector of St. Saviour’s, better known as “Lily 


Elizabeth Castle in St. Aubin’s Bay, Jersey 


Langtry, and Lord Trent, better known as Jesse Boot, whose 
widow still lives there. Guernsey, too, boasts her lily, a rose- 
coloured flower, scentless, and glittering with gold dust, left 
behind by a fairy man in exchange for-his Guernsey bride. 
And in St. Peter Port, which combines a fine modern harbour 
with a most fascinating old fashioned capital city, you will see 
the house where Victor Hugo -in 
exile wrote Les Misérables, still 
furnished exactly as Victor Hugo left 
it. And -John Wesley made an in- 
delible impression here. 


’ IT left Sark till last, as the gem of 
all the Channel Islands. It looks in- 
accessible’ from the sea—a long, 
narrow tableland of rock, three miles 
long, a mile broad, and 350 feet high, 
a haunt of seabirds and possibly the 
skeletons of a few marooned pirates, 
but no place for visitors. How far 
this is from the truth was at once 
apparent as I landed froma small 
boat on the quay, for here was an 
open horse barouche—the Seigneur 
quite rightly admits no motor-cars 
on this island—waiting to drive me 
first through an artificial tunnel in 
the base of the rock, and then up a 
steep Devon lane to the top of the 
hill where I saw the ruins of the 
oldest windmill in the islands, erected 
by Sir Hilary de Carteret when 
Queen Elizabeth gave him the island 
in 1571; a prison capable of holding 
two miscreants, but never used; a 
church, a school, a shop or two, an 
hotel, several houses, and the Seig- 
neurie. There was no village, and 
certainly no town like St. Anne on Alderney. The resident 
population of 600 is scattered all over the island. The road runs 
like a spine along the top of the plateau, and at every cross-roads 
the driver of the barouche warned the birds—there was no one 
else to warn—of his approach, by ringing what sounded like 
a village shop-bell. 
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And so we came to a very narrow neck of land called La 
Coupée, which separates Great Sark from Little Sark.On each - 


side of the narrow road there is a precipice down to the beach== =, 


on one side climbable by steps, but on the other, leading to the 


Cave of Lamentations, incapable of approach by any except a° 
mountaineer. La Coupée looks an impossible place to cross in a 

high wind, but the Seigneur, who is, by the way, a naturalised 

American married to La Dame, 
told me that only once has there 

been a fatal accident, and that was 

to an old man carrying a load of 
hay who was lifted off his feet by 

the gale and blown into the sea. 


Mrs. Hathaway, La Dame, 
showed me in the Seigneurie 
grounds the walls of the monastery 
which was established by St. Mag- 
lorius in Sark in A.D. §65, thirty 
years before St. Augustine came 
to England. One of the bronze 
cannon given by Queen Elizabeth 
to de Carteret is still kept on the 
terrace. And then she showed me 
how different is the sea aspect from 
the land aspect. The sea coast is 
all worn by storms into jagged 
rocks, vast caves and a hundred 
sandy bays, a paradise for those 
who like bathing in solitude; but 
leading up from these bays are 
scores of hidden glens and wooded 
valleys, filled with wild flowers,’ 
and rich meadows on every. side. 
There is no trace of the wilder- 
ness left by the pirates and 
wreckers who sallied forth from 
this fastness in the Middle Ages 
to terrorise all travellers by sea. It was saved from them 
by the de Carterets, to whom both Jersey and Sark owe 
their very existence. Sark still remains a feudal kingdom. 
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Only the Seigneur is allowed, for instance, to keep pigeons. 


Its revenue comes entirely from its visitors, whose pay- 
ment of a shillinz a head for landing’ brings in £800 


The Island of Jethou 
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a year, and whose drink duties come to another £1,200. 


The name of the publishers, Messrs. Allen and Unwin, was 
unfortunately omitted from the announcement, on page 83 of 
our last issue, under ‘Books from Broadcasting’, of the forth- 
coming publication of Time to Spare! ae 


IR VIVIAN HENDERSON: I Eelire. that you have 
always advocated dealing with juvenile offenders at a 
Psychological Clinic rather than at a Home Office School. 
2 ’ But clinics, I imagine, must be rather expensive. Do you 
think they fully justify their expenditure? Do you think they 
_ would be any cheaper than the Home Office School? 
PROFESSOR CyRIL Burt: Oh, I don’t mean to suggest that the 
ic should be a substitute for the Home Office School. It is 
different kind of thing altogether. The object of the clinic is 
__investigation—diagnosis, as the doctor would say. The object 
of the school is treatment. Your doctor first sees you, in the 
bedroom, and then decides whether your disease is serious 
_ enough for you to be sent away to the hospital. My point in 
_ advocating clinics rests on a very simple principle—the maxim 
that all serious cases should be thoroughly investigated | 
st of all before we ; 
decide what to do with 
them. 


: HENDERSON: Of course, 
e have some sort of in- — 
estigation “nowadays — at 
ie remand-home. But. 
¢ ‘would not your clinic be 
an. eeoremnely expensive 
institution? - 
Burt: The cost of eine 
ics varies enormously. 
Some are subsidised from 
generous funds. In others 
_ the doctors and psycholo- 
_ gists often hold honorary 
posts and receive no pay- 
ment at all: You men- 
tioned the remand homes. 
Well, this year, as I 
_ dare say you have heard, 
the London County 
~ Council has arranged : for 1: 
_ every” child in London 
who i is remanded and sent _ 
_ to the home to be specially Sennined by a psychologist. They 
pay. £300, and I believe the cases are coming in at the rate of 
* well over a thousand a year: that’s about 6s. a child, isn’t it? 
_ At the clinics the figure is much higher: anything between £3 
and AIS a case—but that includes a good deal more than just 
_ examining the child himself. In my view, every psychological 
_ investigation should include a social investigation as well. It is 
not sufficient to see the child. You have to inquire into the 
whole situation—at school, at home, and above all the child’s 
life out of doors with his companions in the street. There may 
be several examinations and several visits for a single case, 
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= spread. out. perhaps over weeks or even ‘months and’ years: 


_ treatment, training and advice as well as’ psychological testing. s 


But against that you must set the cost of trying'the boy at the 
- court, keeping him in an industrial school if he is ; convicted, 


Se re 


and the sctal, loss to the community, when a lad turns into a 
~ destructive criminal instead of an efficient citizen. «= |. 

S HENDERSON: But would you get just the same percentage of 
“successes, and is there the same. opportunity of aie the 
: een mates continuous observation? 


been charged again, and in well over 60 he has, to all appearance, 
been completely reformed. Contrast that with a similar group 
_ of cases where no investigation was made or the treatment 
_ advised was not carried out. There I find that about 34 per cent. 
are doing fairly well. But the rest—more than 50 per cent. of 
th whole—are still giving trouble, or at any rate the reports 
mn them continue to be distinctly unsatisfactory. But these are 
y Nery rough figures. One of the things we prepay need is 


semble of ‘the prison look’ 
From Stes ‘The Individual Dekadeonts (Heinemann) 


ey own Rasen In over 95 per cent. the child has. saeeee 


Neatenate Oey Of course, these cited" you eat ans were all 
for children of school age. They wouldn’t touch the more 
difficult case of the older juvenile offender who goes either to 
a Senior Home Office School or to a Borstal Institution. Do 
you think it would be possible eventually to develop a form of 
clinic which could take over one of the work at present done 
by either of these institutions? — 


Burt: No, I don’t think a clinic would ever - get tid of the : 


need for residential schools or institutions. But even with the 
older individuals I think. we badly need a more scientific 
investigation of each case before the treatment is decided. 
Of course, one of. the advantages of the scheme now working at 


Borstal is that all the Sas are = thoroughly examined at the ; 


very OUutsetic tee tue 
HENDERSON: Yes, there i is a. very thorough examination of 
ef SE both their: physical and 
mental — condition; “and 
inquiries into their home 
> life and family, much’ the 
- same as you do with the 
cases at your clinics. As 
a matter of fact, more 
and more attention is now 
being given to the mental 
condition of prisoners. 
Five local prisons are now 
used_as collecting centres 
for weak-minded cases, 
which are not actually 
certifiable, and they re- 
ceive special training and 
treatment. i 

Burt: Of course, the 
weak-minded cases are 
apt to be hopeless; and 
I’m rather doubtful about 
the hardened adult. In 
my experience the benefit 
of psychological treatment 
rapidly diminishes as the 
child gets older. With my own cases I should say that I get 
‘twice the number of failures with children over twelve as I 
have had with children under twelve. 

HENDERSON: My own feeling is that a much stricter dis- 
cipline is needed among older offenders. Discipline at Borstal, 
for example, is much stricter than the regime which exists 
at the Home Office School. Is it possible to deal with this 
problem at a clinic? Don’t you think it is really necessary to 
keep the lads who are under observation continually in 
residence? 

Burt: Yes, certainly a residential observation centre would 


be much more effective than a mere clinic. But, at the same 


time, it would be far more expensive. To some extent, however, 
‘the existing remand homes provide a residential observation 
centre of this sort. When a boy has been remanded for a fort- 
night or so, I have always found the reports of the superintend- 
-ents extremely helpful. ; 
~ » HENDERSON: I>think a great many people don’t yet realise 
that all our training:in prisons is now being modelled more or 
‘less on Borstal lines. Possibly the talks we have had in the last 
‘few months may do some good in explaining to people what 
‘great advances have been made in modern prison administra- 
‘tion. You have only to look at the work being done at Maidstone, 
: Wakefield or Chelmsford, and the way in which the Young 
Prisoners’ Classes are now organised, to see what great strides 
have been made. It is true there are a minority of cases who 
are intractable, and have no desire to be reformed, and whatever 
‘method you adopt you will always have this problem to deal 
with, and to some extent it must prove unsolvable so far as 
training is concerned. You cannot train them, and it is no good 
trying to invent any method of doing so. 

Burt: I quite agree with that. A good many of the incurable 
offenders are suffering from some inborn defect of tempera- 
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wuld save aga cebee of youngsters from a etal eee 
bee Most of the Borstal boys, for example, have had long records of 
petty vice and mischief behind them. Often the youngster’s 

___ early offences have never been discovered. More often still, the 
parent or the schoolmaster, hoping against hope that the boy 
- will reform spontaneously, or perhaps shielding him from the 
-. disgrace of a police court charge, has waited until it is too late 

_ to destroy the old habits. 

HENDERSON: Yes, that raises two further lees a which are 

. quite as urgent, in fact perhaps even still more important be- 
cause they are capable of solution. One is the problem of the 
“young person, and the other the case of the persistent offender, 
-In one of my talks some weeks ago I pointed out that, even in 
. 1932, over 2,600 boys between sixteen and twenty-one were 
_sent to prison, and, what is even more unfortunate, over 1,300 
- of them were sent there with a sentence of one month or less. 


a a _ The. bulk of the offences were theft, and I was surprised to 
ees notice that no less than forty-six per cent.—nearly half—of. 
ee these boys who were sent to prison had no previous offence. 


-- --—s | On the other -hand, I noticed that nearly a third of them had 
_had more than one previous offence. 
Burt: Yes, that is quite in keeping with my own experience, 
4 although I daresay that a more thorough investigation would 
oth ‘have discovered a larger number of earlier offences, perhaps of 
a quite trivial kind. But what do you suggest? 

ee - HENDERSON: Well, it seems to me that nothing like enough use 
‘is being made of the Probation Act, for juvenile offenders who 
have not been previously convicted, while, on the other hand, 
: .the Home Office Schools and Borstal Institutions are not being 

___ * used as they should be for the more serious offender. 
/ Burt: I quite agree with what you say about the Probation 
: Act. My difficulty, however, is this. In some districts, the 
¢ oe magistrate, the court, or the education officer’s representative, 
: believe so strongly in probation that they recommend or adopt 
-it for almost every case. In other districts the Probation Act is 
hardly used. Probation is an excellent thing for certain offenders, 
_ probably for most. But for others it may be worse than useless, 
Either the child may be hopeless or his home conditions hope- 
-less, and in that case the best thing is to remove him as quickly 
‘as possible. What you need, therefore, is an investigation of each 
-qndividual case to see whether probation suits it or not. But what 


“ought to be out of the question—the persistent offender, for 
‘example? 
HENDERSON: The problem of the persistent offender is quite a 
-different one. Here I think the Courts are not responsible, but 
rather the Home Office or Parliament, in not providing adequate 
-means by which this old type of offender can be dealt with. You 
see, the trouble at present is that a man cannot be given a sen- 
‘tence of preventive detention unless he is also given a sentence 
of penal servitude at the same time, and many judges naturally 
shrink from giving a double dose, although they would probably 
- sbe quite willing to give some form-of detention sentence if it 
, implied a special form of training, and did not entail a long sen- 
ee _ tence of penal servitude beforehand. I hope it won’t be long 
_——s— ss before the recommendations of the Persistent Offenders Com- 


-which we can give to the persistent offender which would 
-carry with it a special form of training without it being necessary 
-for the man to undergo a sentence of penal servitude first. 
Burt: I quite agree with you there. We think of prison as a 
-place of punishment, whereas, of course, it ought also to be a 
place of training. The difficulty, as I see it, is that the prison 


send two or three totally different groups of people to the same 
-gaol. It is not long ago since a governor of a prison took me over 
_ the building, and when I inquired about the offences of the 
‘inmates I was amazed to find that an enormous number of them 
were there, not for anything that you and I would regard as 
serious crime, but simply because they hadn’t paid a debt. — 


prison life—the number of persons committed to prison for 
_ non-payment of debt. Only two years ago there were over 
- .13,000 of them, and I hope the Committee which is at present 
considering this question will be able to make recommendations 
‘which will provide some other means of dealing with these 
unfortunate nemoks, 


first time. In 1930 thee were 53900. such prisoners who Ww 


‘group, and nearly 83 per cent. of the second, had not returned 4 
to prison. Of course, the figures have not been kept long enough 
_to be of very great value as yet, but I think even this Tecond a 


“are you going to do with those cases for whom probation is or. . 
_ own undoing. Indeed, many of their crimes are often committed — 


mittee are carried out. Our aim is to try to get a type of sentence _ 


-is trying to-fulfil two or three different functions, because we | 


-weeks to persuade him that it was quite safe for him to walk Py 


HENDERSON: That is one of the most unsatisfactory sides of . 


Ccienissioner? fave recently started to gree, a record of 
subsequent history of all persons received into prison { for 


of i imprisonment. ee to the end of 1932, 90 per cent. of, the fir: 


proves that our existing methods of classification are. successful - * 
in preventing any widespread contamination between one class ¥. 
of prisoner and another. oS 
Burt: I think there you have hit upon a most important — 
point—the need for classification. Many a time I have felt that — 
the only thing to do with a young boy who is drifting into crime 


_is to send him to a reformatory; but I have felt that he was such 
‘a weak-willed, suggestible lad that he would probably pick up 
all the worst habits of the other inmates. Sometimes, on the 


other hand, I have wanted to send him to a decent industrial — 
school, and yet I have dreaded that he might contaminate the © 
whole place. In the old days it used to be a by-word that ‘One 
of the chief factors in crime is the prison itself’. Experienced — 
persons could recognise a man who had been in gaol simply — 
by the look of his face. I remember a youth who committed a | 
burglary the very next day after he was released from gaol. It 
was planned with such cunning that I ventured to say I felt 
he must have been giving a good deal of thought to the method 
while he was in prison. ‘Of course I did’, the lad replied; ‘but 
what the . . . do you think we have to think about when we’re 
shut up inside? Besides, this was a new dodge that I had-heard 
about from the chap in the next cell, and I wanted to see if it 
would work. It nearly did’. I think everyone is now realising 


. that it is not sufficient to have a general prison for every type of — 


prisoner. You must classify your pases and classify your 
gaols. 

HENDERSON: We are doing our best to do eet but much local — 
sentiment still clings round the idea of the County gaol in the 


County town, I’m afraid. 


I have often been interested by owating the extreme conceit _ 
of some criminals. I believe anyone with long police experience | 
could probably tell you of numbers of cases where the so- 
called clever criminal has eventually been found out by his 
own conceit. 


Burt: Yes. I think the vanity of the criminal is often ee: 


solely for the sake of cutting a figure before those who ad- 
mire them: In- my ‘little museum of criminal records and 
mementoes, the most singular, I think, are’ the diaries of the 
criminals themselves. Even when they don’t relate their 
adventures to their friends, they set them down on paper. 
You will remember that Wainwright, the poisoner, kept a 
diary which fell into other hands. The Marquise de Brin= 
villiers wrote a minute account of her crimes and vices which © 
-was brought up. in evidence against her. John Booth, the 
empty-headed: actor who killed. President Lincoln; wrote: a 
‘long-and boastful account of it in his diary. +; > 23a 
HENDERSON: We often find Borstal lads wiitthy hone to 


‘their best girls or relations; boasting of having committed 


crimes which in fact. they have never done, or, if-they have 


‘got into trouble at the Institution, boasting of having done - 


something ‘big, which has never occurred.I believe this is a 
common failing with many criminals. I remember 4 most 


curious case of a Borstal lad who was. on licence, and he — 7 


voluntarily surrendered himself to the police because he said 
he had murdered a woman. It is some years ago now. His 
statements were rather vague, but although -we made every 
-effort to follow them up we were quite convinced that in fact 
he had committed no crime at all. However, it took us some | 


about, that he would not be arrested if he did so. I don’t think, 
mayor, that was a case of bravado—I think it was some genuine — 


of it, but it is one ed the most remarkable cases I eae 
come across. — 

Burt: The itcsrivesl iad hs ool: are not the only peoz 
who boast of exploits which they have never achieved, T 
police will always. tell you how, whenever they’are se: 
for a murderer, pes! are always worried by half-a-dozen p 


az course, my interest in this particular question 
from the fact that I think there is some sort of relation- 
between the mentality of the child, the mentality of 
types of criminal, and the mentality of the insane. 
will frequently find ‘children boasting of things they can 
hich are quite beyond their ability, or of things they have _ 
: which in actual fact have never occurred. On the orher 
By it is quite a common thing to find insane people 

g they are some great personage, or telling you they 
re held some great position, all of which, of course, is a4 
e phantasy. And I often wonder whether the relationship 
ween these three types of mind has ever been studied to 
great extent, and whether we could not by some such 


reatment of the criminal. 

_ Burt: These things have been studied particularly during 
recent yeats, and, as you rightly suspect, each case—the 
alo-maniac, the egotistical criminal, and the boastful child— 
ows light upon the others. Each of the three is, as it 


.. to Schools 


Ati is wise at all times to resist the tendency to standardisation 
in teaching; and most teachers will probably share Mr. H. C. 
Thomas’ concern about the suggestion made by a teacher at 
a recent demonstration, that the B.B.C. should publish their 
Eetiabus of broadcast lessons a couple of years in advance, so 
that schemes of class work could be prepared along the same 
_ lines. If that policy were allowed to develop, we should soon 
be well on the way to that automatic education which Mr. 
_ Huxley sketches for us in Brave New World. 

_ The Central Council for School Broadcasting has never 
claimed to do more than provide supplementary material for 
class teaching. It recognises that education is a process rather 
than a product, and that the process must be an elastic, variable 
and relative one. This vital principle of education is already 
_ being undermined by such standardising devices as those of 


school examinations; and in France, Germany, Italy and 


America the mischief has long been afoot. I hope that the 
BBC. will continue to resist the tendency towards uniformity 
in teaching. Otherwise I foresee a horrible intrusion of the 
Fascist principle into educational method—ending in the spec~ 
- tacle of brown-shirted little boys all learning the same thing in 
the same way at the same time! But what the Central Council 
might well do is to develop their supplementary service even 
further. If they can discover, by the sort of census which Mr. 
_ Thomas suggests, what common factors there are in a number 
_of representative school syllabuses; and if they can arrange talks 
which suit those common factors, they will be enhancing the 
_yalue of an auxiliary service which is already very useful to the 
teacher who knows how to employ it. 

__ There are two ways (at least) of planning broadcasts to 
schools. The first is for a panel of experts to choose the subjects 
and the treatment which, ideally, ought to suit the schools. Up 
toa point this method of planning is a good one; it can instigate 


teaching, and so on. But, rightly or wrongly, it is liable to pro- 
voke the feeling that the outside ‘specialist is trying to impose 
his opinion upon the daily practitioners. And that sentiment, 
however ill-founded, is an impediment to co-operation. For 
sychological reasons, then, as much as for any other, an alter- 
native method of planning might be more adopted. Give the 
_class-room teacher the feeling that the B.B.C. was made for 

him and not he for the B.B.C. Consult him, on a representative 
ale, as to which line he is taking next year in his teaching of 

al history, or English literature, and from that census devise 
ies of broadcasts, which, although they may here-and there 
short of the desiderata of the experts, will have the virtue of 
nting the current values and. methods of the class- 
r. The great thing is to secure among teachers the con- 

that they are getting what they want. Such a method still 


’ ‘life. The. 


dy obtain some knowledge which would help us in the © 


fresh class-room interests, it can widen the usual range of 
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who feels. Soe and. perhaps secretly spises himself, ae a 


lunatic who is perhaps finding refuge in insanity from a world z 
+ 


which is too cruel to bear, are all of them trying to make up- 


for the defects of the outside world by living in an imaginary _ 


world of their own heart’s desire. And, astyou say, this often” 
points the way to treatment. If you can only remove the defect, 


very frequently the foolish boastfulness and day-dreaming will 


disappear, unless they have already grown into habits. Thus 
a criminal’s vanity may often be his salvation as well as his 
own undoing. You can appeal to his vanity; you can play upon 
his personal pride; you can even convert self-centred conceit 
into something like a decent self-respect. It is the slovenly, 
slatternly, weak-willed creature who doesn’t mind in thé 
least what other people think of him that is the really hopeless 
case. He, however, is exceptional; and’ in regard to the rest 
I should be inclined to say—do not crush their deceit, 
but make the most of it. In short, in the treatment of most 
criminals, praise is a much more effective attitude than 
blame. — 


a Points from Letters 


Owing to the pressure upon its space, THE ee is ible to publish only a selection from the corespondcnce which it receives. 
Correspondents are asked to write briefly and to the point, and are reminded that name and address must always be given, even where 
th ir publication 1s not desired. THE LISTENER, of course, undertakes no responsibility for the views expressed in these columns. 
Preference will be given to letters which do not employ a nom-de-plume 


leaves the executive experts their chance to vary and to improve 
upon the census returns; above all, it makes the rank-and-file 
teacher less suspicious of ‘being driven’. The cynic may say, that 
in effect, this laborious census method would give only an 
illusion of consultation. But illusions have a persuasive psycho- 
logical value. 


London, W.C. 1 W. E. WILLIAMs 


Versailles and ere 


In November, 1932, the British Government unequivocally 
recognised the justice of the German claim for equality of 
status. A few weeks before that Sir John Simon had ‘sent a note 
contesting the legality of the claim; now we have another 
famous lawyer, Lord Reading, saying that too much emphasis 
is laid on the view that the signatories of the Treaty of Versailles 
are pledged to reductions of their forces because of the dis- 
armament of Germany. Is the legal mind so used 1 to quibbling 
that it forgets the meaning of justice? 


There is no doubt that Clemenceau gave a written promise to 
the German delegates to the Peace Conference, that the Allies 
would disarm when Germany had fulfilled the obligations im- 
posed on her by the Treaty. Again, Article 8 of the Covenant 
says, ‘The Council shall formulate plans for such reduction for 
the consideration and action of the several governments’. 


Lord Reading is full of praise for the efforts of Great Britain 
at the Disarmament Conference. Has he forgotten the following 
points? After the unanimous adoption of the Lytton Report by 
the Assembly, although it was clear that other Powers, including 
France, were anxious to apply Article 16 to the problem, Sir 
John Simon made it quite clear that this country intended to 
take no part in any action against Japan, thus undermining the 
system of ‘collective security’. Surely the suspicion aroused 
about our attitude to the League as a direct consequence of this © 
flagrant violation of the Covenant has exerted a tremendous 
influence on France, for she has seen that she must rely on her 
own arms as the system of pooled security has broken down. 
Then we remember the ‘damning with faint praise’ of the 
Hoover proposals and the very unsatisfactory counter-proposals 
of Britain in July to which Lord Reading refers with a pride 
which is incomprehensible. Then, also, there was the quibbling 
about the League budget in the very midst of the Conference; 
and the refusal to abolish military aircraft although France, 
Russia, Italy, and the U.S.A. were willing to do so: and so on. 
Finally, all the discussions were vitiated by the lack of drive and 
enthusiasm on the part of the one delegation which could have 
played a decisive part in the early stages. Only when it became 
evident that all the delegations were convinced that the leading 
powers were insincere and that no one meant to disarm, did the 
British delegation display any initiative, and now, with Hitler 
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Poison Gas 


In his etter | on ‘Poison Gas’, Mr. Rendel writes: ‘If we wish to 


protect our population from ‘the effects of mustard gas we must 


either never go to war or take the necessary Steps to ensure that 


no enemy aircraft can ever fly over our territory’. I thought that 
it had been proved during the aircraft manceuvres over London 
that there is no adequate defence against enemy aircraft, be- 
cause the enemy was able to penetrate all the defences that were 
then set up. There is only one way. It is to ban war altogether. 


_ Major Murphy’s aim is to counteract the’ exaggeration of some 
accounts of the dangers in store for us. But is it not better to © 


exaggerate than to understate, if it makes us face the facts, and 
realise the menace of mustard gas? Mr. Rendel states, ‘It may 
be possible to find protection for individuals, but the bulk of 
the population will have to take their chance and suffer’. What 
an appalling picture of wholesale poisoning! Why call it chemical 
warfare? There is no fighting, therefore no warfare. The victims 
are caught in their houses like rabbits in a trap. How long will 
nations who call themselves civilised prostitute science to uses 
so cruel and unworthy? 
London, N.W.11 . E. A. FANCOURT 


I read with much interest Major Paul Murphy’s ‘anti- 
scare’ article on poison gases. The author draws the conclusion 
that the only answer to the menace of the admittedly devas- 
tating mustard gas is to ‘minimise’ the probability of its effective 
use by increasing the Air Force and educating the civilian 
population in measures of self-defence. It would be interesting 
if some competent authority such as Sir Norman Angell, Mr. 
Arnold-Forster:or Mr. Jonathan Griffin could be given an 
opportunity to present the other point of view, namely, that 
only by the abolition of air forces and the internationalising 


~ of civil aviation can immunity from gas attack (and also from 


attack by air with explosive and incendiary bombs) be made 
reasonably certain. 
London, W.C. 1 Frances M. COLLINS 


Major Paul Murphy in his recent talk on “The Truth About 
Poison Gas’ makes this statement: ‘During the progress of the 


_ War it certainly proved a potent weapon, but in the years which 


have succeeded it has become a legend’. I would remind Major 
Paul Murphy that to thousands of men living today poison gas 
is far from a legend, but on the contrary is still a terrible reality. 
The pitiable condition of those who survived poison gas attacks 
needs no recounting. 

Furthermore, we are asked to consider the frightening results 
of high explosive or incendiary projectiles as opposed to gas. 
Major Paul Murphy assumes that most people would take their 
chance with gas. I suggest that most people would prefer to 
save their lives, but if a choice had to be made because some 
murderous lunatic wished to deprive them of life—then I think 
most people would be like the Duchess of Malfi, and would 


not care two hoots whether death came by a string of pearls | 


or a rope, by a flat iron or a Sbatee! and Se ae) made 
projectile. ° 
Plumstead “Hupa GIBBONS 


The Web of Thought and Action 
Professor Levy having completed the spinning of his web, it 
is interesting to note some of the chief conclusions which have 


‘evolved from the discussions: primarily, I think, the great 


importance given to ‘bias’, which, it is understood, plays an 
enormous part in determining a person’s outlook, and which 
must be resolved in order to obtain a wider and more balanced 
conception of life. 

One cannot help thinking, however, that Professor Levy, 
despite his ingenious method of educing the vital factors, began 
from the outset to introduce his own personal bias in matters 
of politics, social conduct, and religion. Although his symbols 
were arranged into a mathematical formula for the experiment, 


yet those same symbols appeared to be chosen and placed to 


suit the preconceived ideas of the experimenter. Thus, a number 
of the specialists arraigned before the inquisitor were people 
holding almost similar ideas to Professor Levy in matters. of 
social order and conduct, and these he guided skilfully into his 
own web of thought. But where some specialists conflicted with 
his ideas, e.g. the Politician, the Economist, the Christian, the 
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argument and direct pede! a tended to lose stip of the 


ordinated and belittled the main points of those who 7 were — 
antagonistic to him. One can only conclude, then, that had this — 
series been conducted by a mathematician with a different social — 
bias, or non-materialistic outlook, from Professor Levy, an + 
with other specialists from the same fields, another form of we 
would have been spun. Thus, taking into consideration the a 
subsequent trend which this series followed, perhaps it would _ 
have been more appropriately called ‘A Socialist’s Web of s 
Thought and Action’. , 
Oxford R. Duce 


The ‘Unconscious Mind’ : 


I have some sympathy with the views expressed by A Dectse : 
under the heading of ‘Mind: Doctor or Patient?’ in THE 
LISTENER of July 4. The opinion is an honest one and the ~ 
author is to be admired for his robustness and sanity. Prima — 
facie, the talk does not lead one to suppose that there is any — 
case for psychoanalytical treatment. The Doctor, however, — 
makes the mistake of supposing that the theory of ‘the uncon-— 
scious mind’ (which is merely a popular and unscientific term) 
rests on the assumption that the unconscious is distinct from _ 
and independent of the conscious, and vice versa. In reality, 
consciousness forms only a small part of our experience and 
we can never tell with certainty where consciousness ends and 
unconsciousness begins. It is impossible, moreover, to explain, 
not merely neuroses, but even our everyday experience, in 
terms of consciousness alone. 

Has the Doctor ever considered the nature of memory? Does 
he think that memories are stored like photographic plates in ~ 
the small recesses of our brain? Does the Doctor also believe 
that life consists merely of a number of individual minds and 
bodies, all reacting on, yet entirely separate from, each other? 
Is there nothing joining them and common to them all? How 
is it possible to explain memory on the one hand, or social 
forces on the other, except in terms of an activity underlying 
the psycho-physical reactions that produce what we call con- 
sciousness? We cannot be fully aware of this activity for various 
reasons, but we know that it exists. Perhaps it is something 
rather bigger and deeper than the Doctor cares to contemplate. 

Bradford-on-Avon ; KEITH STRUCKMEYER — 
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Along the Roman Roads 


In his article on Hadrian’s Wall, Mr. G. M. Badeaphees 
referred to ‘the three-mile railway viaduct from Annan’ which — 
‘ends in mid-air’ at Bowness. The actual length of the viaduct, 
which was the longest bridge connecting England and Scotland, _ 
was 1,940 yards. The viaduct was opened for railway traffic in — 
1869, and finally closed in September, 1921. Previously it had 
been closed after the great frost of 1881 until May, 1884, 
owing to the great damage caused by ice floes coming down the 
Solway after the frost and smashing into the bridge, when 45 
piers and 37 girders collapsed under the pounding of the ice. _ 
The viaduct was built of cast-iron and consisted of 181 single - 
and 12 double piers, the piers standing on cast-iron piles 
driven to a depth of from 18 to 21 feet. Arrangements were — 
recently made for the demolition of the viaduct, which pre- — 
sumably accounts for the absence of the two spans referred 
to by your contributor as missing. ; 

Hampstead D. S. BARRIE 


In his interesting talk on Hadrian’s Wall Mr. Boumphrey states 
that Agricola ‘was recalled by the Emperor Domitian for more 
important work in Germany’. That Domitian considered the 
resources of the Empire inadequate for further expansion in 
Britain while the Rhine and Danube frontiers were in an un-— 
settled condition seems the most reasonable hypothesis to 
account for Agricola’s recall. But Tacitus states that though — 
after an unbroken succession of disasters the people clamoured — 
for his “appointment” as commander, Agricola stayed quietly at ih 
home. 

Oxford Aw N. BRYAN-BROWN a 


I fnank Mr. Bodkiphoay for his leteend in your issue of July 124 r 
I. did not know that the: Ordnance Survey Map of Roman — 
Britain indicated a road, marked ‘Course uncertain’, west of — 
Eggardun. It would be interesting to know the evidence on. 
which the ‘existence’ of a.road of ‘uncertain course’ is based. 
I raised this matter locally not long ago and, understanding 
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our national ‘tights. Sher wont in your words, upset the 


le said, ‘This isa ‘position which no free people should ever 
cupy’ i. and so far we were right. We were not quite so right 


’ dict : 
q _ PETRIE: 16 aids Foetus you want to ues the ears of 
Nations i in the position that Germany hoped to occupy in 1914 
as the result of a successful war? 
NGELL: I want to place the principle of ariiacon in the 
tion which we both tried to occupy in 1914. The prepond- 
rance which we could not accord to Germany as the rival liti- 
gant, nor she to us, we can both accord to the principle of third- 
* _ party judgment embodied in the League; remembering always 
that we, as well as the other party, are the League; have both 
eee oats | in deciding the principles for which it shall stand. 

. Petrie: How does that differ from the principle behind the 
P Balance of Power which, after all, was devised for certain defi- 
nite ends? 

_ANGELL: The difference is clear. The Balance of Power aims 
at making the rival litigants equal; the collective system aims at 
giving overwhelming power to the judge, by common opposition 
to the state that refuses peaceful settlement. Grey himself, at the 
end of July and in the first days of August, 1914, saw what was the 
trouble with the Balance of Power. In effect he had asked Ger- 

_ many to stop mobilisation and to resort to peaceful means of 
settlement. Germany, in fact, retorted, ‘Suppose we do, and the 
_ Russian mobilisation continues?’ and Grey was unable to reply. 
But in later reflections he said, ‘I see indeed that if we had 
wanted to restrain Germany we should have been in a position 
to sayto her, “If you will pursue the peaceful line, we will under- 
_ take to restrain Russia’. There is the essence of the collective 
_ system. In future our power must not be merely a counter- 
balance to other states, nor must it be merely a threat. It must 
also be a potential protection, We have to say to the other, ‘If 
you go to war you are our enemy, and the enemy of all of us. 

_ But if you keep the peace and you are afraid of one of our allies, 
_ we will restrain that ally’. There is the difference between the 
_ collective system which it was the object of the League to found 
and the old system of 1914 which brought war. 

Petrie: Let us face the practical difficulties. Let us take, for 

_ instance, the question of Japan. Personally I have my own views 
_ upon the Far Eastern question, end who was the aggressor there, 
_ but we will let that pass. The League of Nations decided unani- 
3 _mously, . with the exception of Japan, that Japan was the ag- 
_ gressor in China, and yet no action followed. You will doubtless 
say that if ehere had been force at the disposal of the League 
_ intervention would have ensued. Can you envisage, given the 
state of the world at the present time, such an amount of force 
_ being placed at the disposal of the League as would have pre- 
vented the action which Japan has taken in the Far East during 
the past two years? 

ANGELL: It is not a question of ‘placing force at the disposal 
of the League’, but of how we—the Great Powers—are going 


what I have called the collective principle of defence, a body 
which will in fact be a League of Nations will come into being, 
to Japan, the question there is whether she can now purchase 
s by promises of dividing the spoils. To the degree that that 
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s the collective principle will break down. and we shall 
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tion in order to realise its true meaning. On ‘first blush’ it seems 
to convey the erroneous impression that the standard of livin; 
in Russia is better than in Britain. On reflection the reader \ 
comprehend that the Statistics involved in, 


contains about 200 millions only. 
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" PETRIE: That ‘seems ‘rather 3 a sweeping ‘statement. What 


exactly do you mean. by it?’ 
ANGELL: The break-up. of the Ottoman ‘Empire provaked 


European wars because Europe did not act as a unit. If there 


is to be a break-up of China, war can only be. perveeg if 


Western civilisation acts as a unit, 


PETRIE: That’s all right, but surely an a agreement beeen the 
great European Powers would serve the same purpose? _ 
ANGELL: My point is that that agreement should be based, 


first, oncommon resistance to the state that takes the law into 


its own hands. The main reason why the collective principle 
has not so far been operative in international politics is that 


_ the reason for it simply has not been grasped by public 


opinion. Thus, in the Japanese matter, much was made by 


_ our ‘public of the fact that Japan had real grievances, that 


China. was provocative. That is altogether beside the point. 
The real question was whether Japan was entitled, in a matter 
which concerned the whole world, to act, as she did, en- 
tirely in view of her own interest, and to disregard the: ‘interest 
of the world. If public opinion had grasped what was involved, 
foreign policy would have responded. Japan would have feared 
a diplomatic and economic isolation which would have made 
her policy a costly one, and she would not have proceeded as 
she did. As it was, a great part of our Press supported Japan 
openly, although we had pledged ourselves solemnly to oppose 
a Government which acted as Japan did. 

PETRIE: Do you believe that this ideal state of society will ever 
be reached? 

ANGELL: I don’t know. I don’t know whether the League is 
to survive, but something similar to its underlying principle 


must guide Western civilisation, unless it is tocollapse.Sometimes 


men ask me, ‘Do you think the days of war are done’-—much as 
they might ask whether the rain, or the drought, will stop. Ireply, 
I don’t know. If you ask me whether men can make war to cease, 
I am of the very definite opinion—they can. Whether they will 
or not I can’t say. Men don’t make the rain, but they do make 
war. I don’t profess to be able to forecast the degree of folly 
which may mark the political conduct of nations. One sees today 
whole nations possessed by a sort of madness, much as one may 
see panic possess a theatre audience on the cry of ‘Fire’, or a 
panic of ship’s passengers rushing to the boats. The course of 
wisdom in those circumstances is not to speculate as to whether 
we may expect the crowds to behave reasonably, but to take 
what precautions we may against the panic, and to rally those 
who have kept their heads to the task of stopping it. If Western 
civilisation is to save itself it must create an organised society. 
It may not be wise enough to doso. The shouting of panic, and the 
exploitation of prejudice, may be too much for those attempting 
to create some sort of order. Very well, that will be the end of 
the story, the end of civilisation. Our business is to prevent 
that inglorious conclusion if we can. 


The pictures shown on our front cover, all of which were first 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, are, reading from the top left- 
hand corner: Constable’s ‘Leaping Horse’, Millais’ ‘Souvenir 
of Velasquez’, Raeburn’s ‘Boy with Rabbit’, Turner’s ‘Crossing 
the Brook’, Reyn olds’ ‘Graces Decorating Hymen’, Sargent’s 
‘Lord Ribblesdale’, Orpen’s ‘The Chef’, and Gainsborough’ s 
‘Captain Wade’. Inset in centre, Burlington House today. 
Acknowledgments are due to the Royal Academy for the 
Millais, Raeburn and Constable reproductions; to the National 
Gallery for the Reynolds and Turner; to the Baroness Burton 
for the Gainsborough; to the Tate Gallery for the Sargent; to 


Mansell for the Orpen; and to Country Life for the photograph 


of the Royal Academy. 
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‘Sea, Sunlight and Shadow’, by E. Ronald Sleep 


Photographic Competition 


THERE WAS a very large number of entries for the first section 
of the LIsTENER Photographic Competition, of which many were 
good prints of straightforward views. Originality of composition 
or ‘angle’ was, however, rather generally lacking, and_a large 
number of prints were not suitable, in quality and finish, for 
reproduction. Some otherwise attractive views were marred by 
the unnecessary inclusion of figures, and others by an apparent 
effort to imitate the effect of painting—an aim which séems to 
us mistaken, since photography is an independent art with 


technique, ‘traditions and-canons of its own.. On the whole the 
seascapes were more interesting than the. landscapes, and the 
three best photographs were all sea pictures. 

_. The prize is being awarded to E. Ronald Sleep, | for his sea- 
Scape; ‘Sea, Sunlight and Shadow’, a well-composed photograph 
which is taken from an original angle without being distorted, 
and has interesting lighting and good “contrasts in tone and 
texture. We also reproduce a beautiful photograph by Paul 
Nash, whose only drawback is that it appears to be a picture 


18 JULY 1934 


symbolising the sea rather than a seascape. Lack of space pre- 
vents us from reproducing F. B. Currie’s photograph of the 
prow of a Chinese junk—an extremely attractive photograph, 


whose effect is perhaps due too much to the inherent pic- 
_turesqueness of the subject (rather than to the skill of the 


photographer), for it to qualify for a first prize. : 


Next Week’s Subject 


THE suBJECT for the third week of our enon Compe- 
tition is: ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHAOLOGICAL. Photographs 
entered for this subject should reach THE LISTENER office be- 
_tween July 16 and July 20 (inclusive), and the prize-winning 
photograph will be published in our issue of August. 1. The 
rules of the competition are as follows: 

1. The competition will be run from July 2 to August 31 
inclusive. 

2. A different subject is set for each week and entries should 
reach THe LISTENER office between the Monday and Friday of 
that week. (inclusive)... The prize-winning photograph in each 
subject group will be published on the .Wednesday-week 
following the closing date for that group. Entries submitted at 


‘Atlantic’: 63! Paul Nash 
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any time other than during the week for which they are intended 
will not be considered. 

3. A prize of Ten Guineas is offered for the best photograph 
in each group. The Editor reserves the right to reproduce non- 
prize-winning photographs .at the following rates: 

- Whole page ee ae Two Guineas 
Half page . a si One-and-a-half Guineas 
Minimum it ae One Guinea 

The above sums, as also’the prize money, will purchase the 
first British rights of ae atereng in the as de con- 
cerned. 

4. Prints submitted must be not less than 6 ins. by 8 ins. 
and not more than Io ins. by 12 ins. in size,’ and competitors 


‘are asked: to send their prints unmounted. 


5. Each photograph must be marked clearly on n the back with 


* the name and address of the sender, the title of the photograph 


and the group for’which it is submitted. 


6. No photograph may be entered for the competition which 
has previously been published elsewhere. 

7..Photographic prints sent in will. not. be returned-to the 
Owners unless. accompanied. by a stamped 
addressed envelope of appropriate size. 


8. The decision of thé Editor is final; and 
no correspondence can be entered into with 
regard to his judgment. 


9. Parcels or envelopes containing entrics 
must- be ~ marked « ‘Listener’ Photographic 
Competition’, and the Editor’ cannot accept 
responsibility for photographs lost in transit. 


Publication of 
Sending-in prize-winning 
Dates photograph 


Subjects for 
future weeks 


4. Action: human 


or other . July 23-27. Aug. 8 
5. Night —_ photo- 

graphy >» 30-Aug.3 . ,,-15 
6. Industry Aug. 6-10 su22 
7. Abstract com- 

po ition © in 

which © light- 

ing and/or 

arrangement 


of objects. is 
the main in- 
terest we 


8. Scientific 
to include, as 
well as all or- 
dinary scien- 
tific subjects, 
microphoto- 
graphy (photo- 
graphy of mi- 
croscopic ob- 
jects:=“on- "a 
magnified 
scale) and X- 
ray photo- 
graphy atts 
9. Wireless 
to include 
photographs 
of any aspect 
of this subject _,, 
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20-24 Sept. 5 


27-31 99 I2 


Messrs. A. and C. Black write to point out 
that the name of the co-author of their book 
The Surrey Landscape, noticed in our issue 
of July 4, should have been given as W. 
Harding Thompson, F.R.I.B.A. A  com- 
panion volume has now been issued on The 
Devon Landscape (5s.) by W. Harding 
Thompson and Geoffrey Clark. This follows 
the same general plan as the Surrey guide, 
but contains chapters on highways, coastal 
and moorland tracks, and on Devon build- 
ings. 
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HAT is it that gives an ether-dream its peculiar 
. quality, its peculiar difference. from the ordinary 
dream? I suppose there is a simple enough 
: physiological explanation; perhaps the Freud- 

jans ; have had a shot at explaining its characteristic formations; 
‘but if there has been any reductio ad absurdum of it, whether 

physiological or psychological, I have not seen it. That the 

ether-dream does differ, essentially, from other dreams, any- 

one knows who has ever taken ether. It is, to the ordinary 

‘dream, what the epic is to the short story. It is gigantic; it is 

grandiose; it transcends the limits of time and space; it.is.cos- 

-mic} and when it is at its best, it gives to the dreamer an an- 

nihilating sense of understanding, a divine comprehensiveness 

of foreknowledge and memory. There is always one moment 

-in the ether-dream, when everything, the whole universe, be- 
_comes blindingly clear and simple. ‘The sensation is, perhaps, 

‘a sensation of light—which makes one’ wonder whether the 

: dream occurs usually’ as one is first returning to consciousness, 

first relaxing one’s eyelids. And there is usually, also, a rather 

_cterrifying use of repetition: The pattern‘of the dream unfolds, 


.and then returns upon itself and: unfolds again. The move-— 


-ment, the drama, of.thedream is as likely as not cyclic, and one 
draws from it an =a ane sense of the everlasting determinism: 
of things. . 

I have heard it said that hasheesh, also, gives one this sense 
‘of cosmic consciousness; but in that case my own two experi- 
ences with hasheesh could not have been wholly successful. On 
one of these.occasions I dreamed that the world was merely a 
colossal wall-paper design: a design of twined leaves and flow- 
ers, and all of it moving. It had-no depth—it was flat, two-. 
dimensional—and I myself, curiously without identity, was 


- simply,a part-of this growing vine, indistinguishable from it, 
. and unrecognisable as a separate entity. There was, however, 


-no sense of understanding in this dream, no sensation of light. 
The element of determinism was present, in the fixed and 
terrifying and inescapable movement of the vine; but there 
“was no instant, as in the ether-dream, when: everything became 
marvellously understandable. 

~ Of my first ether-dream eS very little—only, in 
fact, that it seemed to have been influenced by Lewis Carroll; 
for the world, in this vision, was a chessboard world, and all 
_the moves in it were as pre-ordained.as the moves of knights 
and bishops. My second dream was better, though it lacked 


the characteristic repetitiousness. In this dream I set sail 


with Columbus, as a sailor, on the third of his caravels. The 


“sensation of mere voyage was tremendous and timeless. It’ 
seemed to go on forever. And the fact that it was ended, for 


me, by my falling overboard in mid-Atlantic, ‘rendered all the 
“more vivid this sense of its endlessness. I fell overboard, I 
was drowned, I sank to the bottom of the sea, I funnelled 
down on to the ocean-bed as a silver-threaded spiral of foam, 


_ I became.an undistinguished oyster shell. There was a strong 


smell of oakum; I experienced a sensation of sadness and 


‘remoteness and lostness; a translucent brightness, as of a 
- clear twilight, was around me. And it was at this instant that I 


suddenly understood everything. I looked up—for apparently, 
although I had become an oyster shell, I could still see—and 
saw the three keels far above me, like three small purple 
clouds moving across a sky. And_I said to myself, half regret- 


_ fully and half amusedly, ‘Good Lord, I won’t be there when 


they discover America!’ It wascas I said this that I felt divinely 
omniscient. For I knew, vaguely, that America had been 
‘already discovered—had, in fact, been discovered four hundred 
‘years ago; but I also knew. that it was not yet discovered. I had 
esis rer ‘clear out of time and space; my~- consciousness. was. 
-both before and after the event; I had become God. I felt a 
‘kind of pity and contempt for poor Columbus, who knew so 
oe and for myself also:I felt pity, because I knew so much. 

I knew everything that was in store for Columbus, and 
‘everything that would occur in America; it all unrolled before 
ame in a single flash. But I felt, as well, with a last pang of 


my own dissolving identity, that I had myself lost a glorious. 
‘opportunity. The-world had been both found and lost, but all _ 


in my vatic imagination... 


Gigantic Dreams 
By CONRAD AIKEN _ 


~part of it defies transcription in language. For this was a dream _ 


“process, and_of myself as a disembodied witness. Ultimately, 
‘the theatre of the dream narrowed. The scene was now the — 


_numerable times, the evolution of the world to its final flo 
‘consciousness. Everything had become intelligible: the wont 


My third ether-dream was colossal, but AER on 


of Creation: in this dream I witnessed the creation of the — 
world. I suspect that the dream began instantly after I had lost 
consciousness, and that the shape of the -ether-cone, a white ~ 
disc, supplied: an important motive for it. The first part of the — 
dream was chaotic. It was, in fact, Chaos. After a while, I was _ 


, alight 


‘aware of an emerging solar-system—it was here, in the guise of 
_spinning planets, that the ether-cone was of assistance. Of this _ 
“Stage in the dream-creation I can remember very little: all I 


retain.is an awareness of a slow and magnificent and timeless — 


earth alone, and I was watching the evolution of life on its sur- - 
face. Here, again, I was a witness of what was at first a mere — 
chaos of the amorphous: but then, after ages had passed, and 
ages of ages, the shapes of living things began to appear, to 
evolve; and eventually Man himself arose. I now watched the 
development of consciousness in Man. During the earlier 


- stages of this evolution I experienced the same sensation of — 


timelessness that had attended my voyage with Columbus. The - 
light was a half-light; the dream was confused, rich, profound, ~ 
a welter of fecundity; the progress and change seemed to be _ 
infinitesimal. It was after a veritable eternity that Man at last _ 
achieved consciousness, became a civilised being with an inward 
turning awareness. The dream, in other words, had now en- 
tered upon the historical era; and at this point its speed was 
greatly accelerated. Phases of consciousness succeeded each 
other like so many flashes. I was aware, somehow, that we had — 
reached the fifth or sixth century B.c. And at this point the | 
dream hit upon a device for the demarcation of one phase of 
sophistication from another, the progress from consciousness 


to consciousness of consciousness, and then to consciousness 
of consciousness of consciousness, and so on, which showed an © 


extraordinary ingenuity. To begin with, some perfectly simple _ 
remark was made: I forget what it was, but it was something as 
obvious as ‘Here we are, then’. This remark represented the — 
first stage of consciousness; An age then passingina flash, and a 
second stage of sophistication being reached, the remark was 
repeated, but this time with double quotation: ‘““Here we are, 


-then”’. Another flash of time, and the remark was again re- ~ 


peated, this time with three quotation marks—‘ ““Here we are, — 
then’”’’. And now the whole dream concentrated itself on a 
kind of visual i image of quotation marks, quotation marks at 
either end of a simple statement, building themselves out at 
either end of the statement into infinity. The simple statement 
became, with eachaddition, more appallingly and unfathomably — 
complicated: it had become, in fact, the world itself: it had — 
become everything that was knowable. The unceasing repeti- _ 
tion, with its increasingly terrifymg burden of. self-conscious- 
ness, became more rapid, more automatic, it tookon'arhythm- - 
ical mechanical clack: and suddenly, then, it reached. its - 
reductio ad absurdum in myself. All this consciousness had, at 


‘last, narrowed itself down to me—to me, lying on an operating 


table, with an ether-cone being lowered above my face.. My — 
name was shouted recurringly, megaphoned as by a train- 
starter: the voice rose to a scream at the end of the name: and | 


abruptly the dream began all over again. I was once more wit- ~ 


nessing the development of the world from Chaos, my own ~ 
identity again completely lost. And then the evolution of li 
of Man, of consciousness, with its ultimate focus 

I do not know how often the dream repeated itself: I tet fs ox 
that the repetitions were not as careful in detail as the first 
version, and that all that was aimed at was the effect of repeti- 
tion. The raw material having been provided by the first ver-_ 
sion, the dream could thereafter merely indicate witha gesture. 
At all events, the dream became cyclic, and I al feel 


ing—magnificent egotism, ese solipsism!—in my own 


no longer had any secrets from me. I now knew the world fo: 
what it was—a mere senseless nightmare of fatalistic 
orderly but meaningless change; a mechanical ring from a 
one was never destined to escape. a 


— HE Exhibition of Empire Books that is being held in 


and August is a definite acknowledgement of the new 
‘ef. Orientation that has taken place within the last few 


itis a recognition of the fact that the nations of the New World 
hz ye each an individual contribution to make to the great stream 
of English literature. 

: ‘Naturally Australian literature forms only a fraction of this 
comprehensive bibliographical display of the five nations, but 
the material assembled is sufficiently representative to establish 
he fact that Australia has actually got a national literature of its 
own, hot only that novels, plays, poems, biographies and essays 


this country or in Australia, but that out of this intellectual 
ae an indigenous Australian literature with a characteristic 
ad running through it is slowly, very slowly, emerging. 

* “IE, in the following survey I stray beyond the confines of 


_ shown there merely as pointers along the road which each in- 
_ dividual enquirer must travel in order to reach any sort of in- 
- telligent conclusion. For an exhibition of this kind performs 
more than the simple function of introducing the English reader 
_ to current Australian fiction; it brings before those interested a 
"picture of the conditions under which that fiction came into be- 
ing; it. shows how classics like Henry Kingsley’s Geoffrey 
Hamlyn, Marcus Clarke’s For the Term of His Natural Life and 
Rolf Boldrewood’s Robbery Under Arms came to be written by a 
few exiled Englishmen in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; and indicates the present literary blossoming among native- 
_ born writers. 

It is a curious fact that the three novels mentioned above re- 
_ presented untila few years ago in the mind of the average Eng- 


_ extent of Australian literature. Who, for instance, had heard of 
Henry Lawson? Yet Lawson had been writing short stories since 
the ’nineties, and had profoundly influenced his fellow-writers in 


_ Australia. In While the Billy Boils (recently reprinted in the . 
Travellers’ Library series) he drew with big, broad, simple, yet - 


_unerring, strokes a whole gallery of outback characters—the 
_ Stockman, the shearer, the bullocky, the boundary rider and the 
_ Swagman; hitherto they had been casually accepted as ‘station 
hands’—just a part of the bush landscape; Lawson gave them an 


_ identity of their own; he rooted them in the soil; henceforth they - 


_ became unmistakable national types—cobbers, mates, in a words 
_ Australians. 
. Early this century was published Tom Collins’ Such is Life, a 


with large slabs of abstruse philosophy, which is a testament to 
_ bushman’s bible; and about the same time there appeared Bar- 
bara Baynton’s sombrely realistic novel Human Toll and Miles 
_ Franklin’ s My Brilliant Career, an amazing feat for a girl still in 
her ’teens. This writer, it is good to know, has resumed author- 


called Old Blastus of Bandicoot, which is almost as vigorously 
and outlook. If Old Blastus does nothing else, it destroys once 
spaces’, for a more hot-headed and garrulous specimen of 


_ be hard to imagine! 

_ Another novel which appeared about this time, and which 
_ has constantly lived in the minds of those who read it, is 
ouis Stone’s Fonah, a story of larrikin life in Sydney. Mrs. 


- literary trail and has remained a perennial favourite ever since, 
_ as has also the same author’s personal record of her experiences 
in the Northern Territory, We of the Never Never. 

__ Tropical Australia has since been written about very exten- 
_ ‘Sive ae ed by Bee teas in My Crowded Solitude; and 


the Old Court House by Messrs. Bumpus during July ~ 


are being written by Australian authors and published either in ~ 


E Messrs. Bumpus’ shelves, it is because I regard the volumes _ 


_lishman a composite portrait of Australia and the limit and. 


long rambling day-to-day record of bush activity, interspersed ~ 


Collins velief in ‘the common man’, and by way of being the. 


ship and recently published a novel of the Canberra district’ 
- youthful as her earlier effort, though less misanthropic in feeling - 
and for all the legend of ‘the strong silent man’ of the ‘ great open> 


humanity than this Terrible Tyrant of Bandicoot acres it would 


_ Aineas Gunn’s The- Little Black Princess also blazed a new . 


© Australia in Prose and Poetry 


By KATHLEEN USSHER 


rs in the general attitude to our literary outposts of Empire; | 


wrest a living from the sandhills and ‘Ge TbRS phate the 
mrulga scrub and the spinifex country | of the Inland, are ‘good © 
copy’. 

‘Among the more recent writers who have followed Henry - 
Lawson in the short story are Vance Palmer, whose Separate ° 


Lives strikes an individually Australian note; P. R. Stephensen, : | 


an astonishingly vital and original writer, judging by his little » 


. book, The Bushwhackers; and Katharine Prichard, whose im- : 


pressionistic sketches in A Kiss on the Lips are distinguished - 
for the oe tenderness with whickt she envelops the bushland : 
scene, ; 
Sit 4s intetesting to find ag Handel Richardson making 
fresh experiments in the short story field. Her: schoolgirl 
studies which have been appearing fugitively are reminiscent ° 
of an earlier work, The Getting of Wisdom, and are written with 
delightful naturalism and candour, the deliberately ingenuous - 


_ dialogue inimitably conveying the gaucherie, the naivety, the » 


startling indiscretions and confidences that are part and parcel - 
of the growing pains of adolescence. 

Australia has not escaped the prevailing fashion for the farnily , 
saga. First we had Martin Mills’ The Montforts, then Barnard : 
Eldershaw’s A House is Built; Brent of Bin Bin followed with > 
three significant books, Up the Country, Ten Creeks Run and 
Back to Bool Bool, which revealed a race in the making, and» 
changing with the changing standards of the modern world; » 
while Helen Simpson in Boomerang and G. B. Lancaster in. 
Pageant gave us specimens of the picaresque novel at its 
brightest and best. A major Australian novelist who has not, so! 
far, succumbed to the saga-fetish is Katharine Prichard, who 
shares with Vance Palmer the faculty of placing in the right - 
relation to their environment single characters or small isolated 
social groups in the Australian cosmography. ; 

Australia’s most considerable poet is Bernard O’Dowd. His 
poem, “The Bush’, written in 1912, is only now being recog- 
nised as a prophetic work, rich in suggestion and imagery, a 
rhymed presentiment of the Australia-that-is-to-be: 


Yet she shall be as we,.the Potter, mould: 
Altar or tomb, as we aspire, despair: 
What wine we bring shall she, the chalice, hold: 
What word we write shall she, the script, declare: 
Bandage our eyes, she shall be Memphis, Spain: 
Barter our souls, she shall be Tyre again: ‘ 
And if we pour on her the red oblation . 
_ All o’er the world shall Asshur’s buzzards throng: 
- Love-lit, her Chaos shall become Creation: 
And dewed with dream, her silence flower in song. 


’ Furnley Maurice is a poet who has little patience with the 
' shadowy Past, its empty shibboleths and outworn doctrines; to 


him the desecration of beauty is an unforgivable thing, and 
properly to understand his passionate anti-war poems, one 
should read first his lovely nature-lyrics. Like O’Dowd, William 
Baylebridge, the Queensland poet, radiates a personal earnest- 
ness that is akin to mysticism, though unlike O’Dowd he repudi- 
ates the democratic ideal; denying a conventional heaven, he sees 


teeming Nature moving towards a mighty goal, an eventual 


heaven upon earth. Most of Baylebridge’s work is unobtainable 
owing to its having been privately printed, but his great sonnet 
sequence, ‘Love Redeemed’, is shortly to be issued by Stephen-. 
sen’s, the youngest and most courageous of the Australian pub- 
lishing houses. 

An important trend in modern Australian literature is the 
appearance of serious biography, for example, Professor Ernest 
Scott’s Life of Matthew Flinders, Walter Murdoch’s Alfred 
Deakin: a Sketch, Ambrose Pratt’s Life of David Syme, George’ 
Mackaness’ well-documented Life of Admiral Bligh, and Nettie 
Palmer’s scholarly work, Henry Bournes Higgins: a Memoir; of 
occasional volumes of essays by such writers as Professor. 
Tucker, David McKee Wright, Walter Murdoch, Sir Archibald. 
Strong and Nettie Palmer; and of acute analyses of political. 
and economic problems by mature minds like Professor W. K. 
Hancock, whose book, Australia, in the Modern World series, 
is a brilliant and provocative work. 

In conclusion, the signs are abundant that a serious Aus~ 
tralian literature is gradually taking shape, and that Australians 
are beginning to regard their country objectively and to criticise 
it frankly and fearlessly in prose and poetry that is not unworthy 
to rank beside the work of the great masters of the Old World. : 


_ Lee 
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: c P. Seate of ts ‘Manchestes Guardian’ 
_ By]. L. Hammond. Bell. 12s. 6d. 


ot than Scott of the Manchester Guardian and there will 
_ be a warm welcome for Mr. Hammond’s book. Sensitive, re- 
Strained, and eloquent, in the fine appreciation that closes it, re- 
_ solutely maintaining the old standards of biography, it gives a 

clean-drawn picture of the man as most of his contemporaries 

saw him, a great Liberal and a great editor. It is, as Mr. Ham- 

mond intended it to be, not the intimate study of a man but the 

sympathetic Academy portrait of a public figure. We see Scott, 
as a serious young man, inclined to priggishness and prolonged 
thought about himself, brought over sixty years ago into 
journalism on an obscure provincial paper of which he was 
almost immediately to become editor, and later, after many 
i. troubles, proprietor. A Whig converted to Radicalism finally in 
sl _ Home Rule days, he made the Manchester Guardian first the 
chief organ of Radicalism in this country and ended by making 
it the chief organ of Radicalism in the world. Of the part he 
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break-up of the Liberal Party whose restoration was the chief 
care of his later years, Mr. Hammond gives an excellent descrip- 
; tion from unpublished documents, making his account of Scott 
Ph the politician a contribution of considerable importance to the 
te history of our times until the day when his hero in the end be- 


ety comes the symbol rather than the active aoe that he was so 
Saar long in public life. 

es” Mr. Hammond sticks closely to the public scene, earings it to 
ae the present editor, Mr. W. P. Crozier, to deal with Scott the 


journalist, which he does in a pleasant and revealing chapter in 
which respect and esteem struggle with the natural desire to 
vs ‘debunk’ the legend and show the man as his immediate asso- 
_-—sGiates knew him. The method Mr. Hammond has adopted was 


ie an perhaps not merely the right but the inevitable one; neverthe- 
gaa less, those who served under Scott may feel-a little dissatisfied. 
s iy Scott was so much more to them than an employer or a politician 
a arg or even the great champion of causes some of which without 


him might have been lost; he was, in a real sense, the ‘M.G.” and 
they will feel that what Mr. Hammond ought to have done was 
to have written the biography of the paper which was Scott. It 
would have been a remarkable biography—how sheer personality 
-_—s and. a flair for journalism and men (though the flair sometimes 
Puc ted Scott cunipushy wrong) made world-famous a paper with a 
very real autocracy over a steadily changing team, and how 

_ in a Northern city British journalism found its best defence 
. against vulgarisation and corruption. Through the ‘M.G,’ 
Scott became to thousands who had never seen the paper 
the synonym for journalism at its highest. How it was done 

_ remains to be told, and Mr. Hammond will, we are sure, forgive 


Led 
ag a the thought that the best end this fine biography will serve is to 
< i challenge another to write the biography of the ‘M.G.’ as it 
6 sm ought to be written ad maiorem libertatis et litterarum gloriam. 
Sais 
as Ay, > Victorian Wallflowers. By Malcolm Elwin 
, ce ir ’ Cape. 10s. 6d. 

a In choosing this lamentable title for his book Mr, Elwin has" 
Se tempted Providence. It is arch and it is uncommunicative; it is 
ee : an error of judgment which might easily deprive the book of the 


dust-cover with an obscure floral device. Actually the book is 
about a group of the lesser Victorian writers, or, rather, about a 
group who won fame and success in their own day, but have 
fallen into a not undeserved neglect in ours. The major Vic- 
torians have been assessed and reassessed until we know them 
with an almost embarrassing intimacy. We all have the run of 
Wimpole Street and Haworth Parsonage nowadays. But we have 
heard far too little of those who had their topical triumph and 
_ then faded from literary history. It is important to be clear about 
Mr. Elwin’s main purpose. He is not trying to persuade us that 
we have unjustly overlooked someone who deserved to survive— 
although he is now and then too generous to some of his sub- 
jects. None of his wallflowers is a Father Hopkins; and none of 


earned—despite Mr. Elwn’s belief that Harrison Ainsworth is 
due for a come-back. Their significance is a social rather than a 


- 


iia The Listener’ a Bo 


ar played in politics, and incidentally in the part he played in the - 


_this book is the incentive it offers to look for our contemporary 


to ‘free’ the individual, apparently by disintegrating him into ad 


notice it deserves; and it is aggravated by somebody’s choice of a~ 


treatment of pet es as ape it were a theoretic PO a 


them in the long run need expect a revival such as Trollope has « 
_ tions’. It is alk teacher who insists upon sities his 


stu cctue - 


ok Chronicle 


< ¥oe 


vulgar one; and, ‘although posterity ee on hier. the i 
errors of its’ forbears, it keeps on making similar choices for 
itself. W. H. Hudson has his thousands; and Mr. Beverley — ; 
Nichols has his ten thousands. It prefers sensation to subtletyin 
its fiction. And it will only tolerate literary criticisms so long as _ 
it reads like the tirades of Judge Jeffreys conducting a Bloody | a 
Assize. There seems not a pin to choose between the Victorians — 
and ourselves in this vulgarity of reading interests; and Mr. 
Elwin’s survey of some typical nineteenth-century successes 
endorses the conclusions which were so well presented in the 
first half of Mrs. Leavis’ Fiction and the Reading Public. 

One of the symptoms of the Victorian. degeneration was the 
ousting of the brilliant literary criticism of the early nineteenth 
century by the popular and sensational novel. The brilliant 
journalism of the first part of the century had to give way to 
something louder and funnier—to the filibustering method of _ 
‘Christopher North’ and Dr. Maginn of Blackwoods. Then the — 
new reading public wanted ‘madder music, stronger wine’; and 
it got Wilkie Collins and Mrs. Henry Wood; and fell at last to 
the over-ripe charms of Ouida. Part of the pleasure of reading 
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counterparts of these figures; the blustering popular critics, the 
fake historians, the apostles of sweetness and light. . . . Victorian 
Wallflowers is a book with a purpose. But apart from that pur- 
pose—which i is never obtrusive or reiterative—Mr. Elwin’s book _ 
is an entertaining panorama of personalities done in the better 
kind of Lytton Strachey method. And many who care nothing 
about the condition of popular reading taste will share in the 
enjoyment of this brilliant yet scholarly set of Victorian portraits. 


Modern Schools Handbook 
Edited by Trevor Blewitt. Gollancz. 5s. 
The School. By W. B. Curry. Lane. 2s. 6d. 


The influence of scientific and sociological thought upon 
humanistic education can now be estimated in Mr. Gollancz’s 
handbook of modern schools. Twenty-one headmasters and ~ 
headmistresses have contributed to it accounts of their respec- _ 
tive schools, and the result is an important and interesting 
document of the ‘new education’. To measure its general — 
difference from the old, one should compare, say, Lord Chester- 
field’s Letters to his Son, with the Emile of Rousseau; for it is — 
Rousseau’s ideal of freedom which is the foundation of them 
all. But since Rousseau’s day the ‘march of science’ has been 
far and rapid, and today, in its guise of the white magic of the 
western world, it has almost entirely supplanted the humanistic 
approach. What is, however, a surprising paradox is its claim 
instinct and impulse. Perhaps this statement of Mr. A. S. _ 
Neill’s will give the clue: ‘The unconscious is infinitely more 
important than the conscious mind’. In other words, the new 
education proposes to develop, not that part of the personality 
which most distinguishes one man from his neighbour, but that 
which is the common denominator of us all. The life of instinct 
and impulse, taken for granted as one of primitive benevolence, 

is to be preferred to ‘the life of will and intellect’. That appears 
to be the central challenge (its political complexion will be 
obvious) of the new education. When, however, we come to — 
means rather than ends, we find many very obvious improve- 
ments on ‘official’ education. These modern educationalists — 
disapprove of the atmosphere in which such education is carried _ 
on, the use of automatic discipline, the preference for book- | 
learning over handicraft or creative work and the i improper ‘sex 
instruction meted out, and they offer their own suggestions for a 
overcoming these disadvantages. But in practice, no doubt, — 
more than half of the accumulated theory is neglected. A — 
meaningless abstraction, ‘the child’, haunts all their discussions, ~ 
and we find vague phrases such as: ‘Education should prepare 
a boy (or girl) for life in the full sense of. the term’. Likewise the — 


*¢ 


. 


through some’ generalised’ concept of ‘the child’, who | ; 
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A wen STREET. 
Bend Everlastin 


a whole. 


will read ‘It.’ OBSERVER.: 


_ ~~ DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


: “Fils book is so complete with prewiedieabee fact 
c and illustrative detail that everybody. interested in | 
farming, amateur and professional, will want it 


eZ 


i. Ne *Lsteniets need kd Htroduction to Mr. Street, ee 
3 ey talks on the wireless have delighted | millions. 
-. his latest book he attempts to find a solution to 
Great Britain’s farming problem which will use our 
~ land for the maximum zoos of the community as 

7s. 6d. net. | 


sali ‘Here is a book which all townsmen should read. 
“dirs All members of Parliament should buy a copy, and | 
1 should. like. ‘£0; think that. many boys of Serene 


* Vigorous... provoking .. eloquent. Mr. Street's 
arguments have common sense behind - them.” 


= for his library shelf.” JOHN O'LONDON'S. 


‘Anywhere For 
News Story 


a 


| he: Perennial Narratives of Thirteen 


Adventurers in Search of News 


Listeners will Femember this series of wireless talks 
by well-known journalists. It is now available in 
book-form for the first time. Among the journalist 
contributors are R. D. Blumenfeld, H. A. Gwynne, 
J. L. Hodson, H. W. Nevinson, Cecil Roberts, etc. 
The book shows what tremendous risks reporters 
and special correspondents will run in order to 
obtain a really first-hand account of a story. For 


_ sheer excitement it surpasses anything in fiction. 


=e ras, July 20th. 
ROGER MARTIN 
DU GARD 


7s. 6d. net. 


‘The Thibaults (Id) 


A further English volume of Du Gard’s famous 
saga of French middle-class life of which one 
volume has already appeared. 


: Translated by Stuart Gilbert, 


7s. S- net. 


In 


you have not met them, meet them now for 5/- 


RICHARD OKE , 
Author of Frolic Wind. 


« Remarkably good—rare and unusual ’ —Richard Sunne 


in Time and Tide. 


-* The greatest fun—imagination as fresh as the morning.’ Ps 


—Everyman, 718 6 


Young George 
F.O.MANN- 


- A long rich London novel by the author of Albert Grope. 


‘An even more than Wellsian ampleness.’—Times 


ee penne . . 6 — a 


“Strawberry Roan 
A. G. STREET 


‘An exceptionally delightful book, now reprinted in a 
cheap edition—a masterpiece, and one of the best novels 
I have read for years.’-—Bechofer Roberts in the New 
English Weekly. ' . 3/6 


archy and mehitabel 
DON MARQUIS 


_archy—the world’s most famous cockroach. mehitabel 
—the only cat Gerald Gould has ever really loved. If 


} 


Ready to-morrow 


A History of 


The World War 
1914-1918 


LIDDELL HART 


-Founded on the author’s shorter history, The Real War, 


published in 1930. 


- © Qut-and-out the best war history yet.’—Aircraftman 


T. E. Shaw. 
631 pages 26 maps 8/6 


To My Son 
—in Confidence 
- MILES MANDER 


The well-known film actor and producer gives his young 
son the benefit of his wide experience of life. An out- 
spoken, unconventional book. 5/- 


FABER & FABER 


‘India’s “Coral Strand | 


Scaproving aoe Bison where it Sone to re apeeie upon 
he shoulders of the teachers. No one would wish to deny the 


paramount “necessity. ‘of reconsidering the educational end 


a 


t Henry Moore, Sculptor. By Herbert Read) 


and this is fundamental—is not such reconsideration the job 


of the philosopher rather than of the politician or the scientist? . 


One of the best essays in the handbook is that of Mr. Coade, of 


Bryanston, who makes the sound observation that the present - 
system tends to mete out ‘a rule rather than a theory; a habit © 
_ rather than a philosophy’. To face this situation and to attempt - 
to set it right as thus defined would be an excellent Sepresny 


to the problem: of modern education. ee Lee 


_Zwemmer. 6s. ee a eee 


- It is a tribute to ‘the _ virility of the modern movement in 
_ .sculpture in this _country that a book devoted entirely to the | 


work of one of the younger sculptors. should have been pub- 


~ lished with every chance of success. Few among them deserve 


- recognition more than Henry Moore. Mr. Herbert Read has 


already. written that the art. of sculpture, after having been dead 
in England for four centuries, has been reborn in the work of his . 


_ fellow-Yorkshireman, and he now gives further reasons for a 


claim which many readers may have considered somewhat 


_ sweeping. He stresses, as Mr. Gill did many years ago, the 
different ways in which a sculptor may approach his job, the 
-. modelling approzch favoured in academic circles and the carving 


approach which the more advanced sculptors maintain is essen- 
tial to all good sculpture. It is now possible to divide modern 


work into two main groups—that in which ‘the artist tends to - 


create a work whose whole esthetic significance resides in formal 
relations and qualities of texture’-—this way leads through revo- 


lution to the new thing; and second, that in which ‘the artist 


combines these relations and qualities with a reflection or repre- 


' sentation of qualities typical of living things’—this way is 


a0 205, a’ it oe 
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eminently respectable and a normal development of the great 
tradition of sculpture. In the first group he would put Brancusi, 
whose work no one would expect to see in the Royal Academy; 
and in the second Henry Moore. Moore’s training, and conse- 
quently his outlook, is fundamentally academic, and he invari- 
ably goes for his inspiration to the female figure. His vision is 
then distorted with the help of suggestions received from his 
material as well as from the study of the growth of shells, bones 


end plants, or the chance forms evident in pebbles. Tteis 


chiefly the influence of the latter which is evident in his more 


_ recent figures, and many of the carvings illustrated might almost 


be mistaken for water-worn flints. 

Mr. Read claims that sculpture ‘is a monumental art demand- 
ing much elbow-room’ and, while admitting that ‘the modern 
sculptor does sometimes (the italics are ours) make small objects 
which he sells to the private collector’, he thinks that only avery 
decadent sculptor would regard this as his proper function. Yet 
he only illustrates one carving of Moore’s which is of any size, 
and were his contention correct almost all the one-man shows of 
sculpture held in London would be unworthy of our notice. It is 
difficult to over-praise the sae an which form the bulk of 
this book. ey tee 


The Modern House. By I FUR. S: Yorke 
Architectural Press. 21s. : 
Plenty of illustrated volumes have been published with very 


_ similar titles and on nominally the same subject. Yet this is 
the first in English which applies ‘modern’ to the small house, 
not in the eclectic general sense of ‘built in our age’, but ex- 


clusively as meaning an embodiment .of the rationalising 


structural revolution: achieved by our age. Its great merit, 
and its outstanding importance for the layman, is that it treats 
the house as just such another technical product of mechanistic 


civilisation as the motor-car (admittedly a far more fully 
developed one), instead of as what is beginning to be derisively 
called ‘architecture’. Mr. Yorke is a highly competent technical 
authority, and it is primarily in the capacity of a co-ordinating 
master-technician that he envisages the architect’s role in 
the modern world. Nobody any longer needs to be told why the 


\ 


rs of a herd ‘do 
pa 8: Neill “ 
; “norm-type; and nobody 1 Tegrets this sweeping transforma 


_ that we are aiming at. ‘Unfortunately Mr. W.B.Curry’s attempt - 
_ at this, in his book, The School, is far too generalised and vague. 
It is getting rather far away from the immediate problems to 
make that end a place in a vast Wellsian World State. In fact— 


~ that almost unimaginable joke, a 1934 model mass-produced 2 - 


motorcar has shed its initial “facade? imitation | 
drawn vehicle, and become a characteristically str 


‘Those early transitional forms of the automobile sufficient 
explain why Mr. Yorke only includes traditional, sen 
traditional, and ‘modernesque’ examples as milestones: or = 
cautionary contrasts. Se 
Hitherto .the protagonists of functional atchitectiane! have 
disdained to address their arguments to the clients of speculative © 
builders and- ~building societies. Mr. Yorke details the open — 
planning, equipment, structural and non-structural. parts of — 
rationalised housing i in the same sort of simple technical terms © aa 
one would use in describing one’s own make of car to an _ ; 
acquaintance. This familiar standard of comparison ‘at once © a 

enables Mr. and Mrs. Everyman to realise that what may have 
seemed the enigmatical cubic severity of its external form is no e 
esthetic caprice, but the logical result of eliminating representa- “4 
tional superfluities in order to be able to provide « every practical — : 
= 


essential. The ‘decorative features’ of the average Jerrybethan 
suburban villa then suddenly reveal themselves as thin shams, — 
which decrease its utility and increase its price; and a dwelling 
of this kind is seen to be not only badly.and wastefully designed ea 
for modern needs, but as much of an anachronism today aS a 3 


two- seatér with a dog-cart body. - | Fae 3 
‘There is only one criticism iehich This excellent and needful. ? 
bese. invites. It is far too expensive | to reach a ‘quarter of the | P 


ead agen Dueue that is BEE) ance gues for it. 


Letters | to the Sew lands By Ww. B. Yeats: 
Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 


These essays, written mostly i in London for The Bowon 1 Pilot and 25 
The Providence Sunday Yournal, show the great man and the 
grand poet Yeats in the easily-moved eagerness of youth, ‘drawing — 
his sword from its jewelled scabbard and lunging out at things 
he wants to kill, and guarding things he thinks have a right to live 
their life out. Some of his thrusts go home, some of his skill 
guards phantoms, and some of his lunges come up against solid 
things that bend the sword and give a sharp shock to the wrist of 
the swordsman. He gets home, in a way, on the Commercial 
Theatre, though, strangely enough, the attack is heralded by 
a dignified retreat into an ivory tower where ‘faithful to his 
conception of the drama, he wrote plays for the reverent few’. 
There is far too much reverence for this ‘faithful few’. The 
crowd is just as important to, and just as well liked by, the poet 
as by the clown in the circus, and W. B. Yeats seems to have 
realised this when he broadcast his poems over the wireless to a 
possible audience of millions. Shakespeare enjoyed a crowded 
house, and filled with pleasure when he heard his work applauded; ~ 
and Shakespeare ranks as high as W. B. Yeats. The heritage of | 
Yeats’ art is not for him or his, or even for the ‘faithful few’, but 
for all men’s enjoyment and artistic exultation. Besides, even in 
the commercial theatre, an artist is to be found—C. B. Cochran, 
for instance—in whom any dramatist could trust, and by whom ~ 
any dramatic artist could be sensibly and suitably honoured; 
while among the ‘reverent few’ are often to be found ceremonial 
praise and sham reverence. 

. In most of the essays—some of them asparkle with the half- ° 
hidden flame that is yet to burst forth—W. B. Yeats cuts a way 


‘into the mind of others for many of those whose ghosts even are 


beginning to fade away out of Ireland: Rolleston, Todhunter, 
Katharine Tynan, Allingham, Ellen O’Leary with her 


che each—to all—I’m ever true, -~- + MN poe 
; _ To God—to Ireland—and to you, . a 
God-cave-your-soul-andeire, and type of Nationality: was it 
not John Mitchell who said “The Irish people would be free 


a 


_ long ago, only for their damned souls?’ Even Dr. Douglas Hyde, 


now shrunken to a small measure, is creeping away from’the 
thom of the Irish people. 


The secret worm ne’er ceases, 
Nor the mouse behind the wall. 


All can agree with W.B. Yeats’ desire for a new type of drama, ‘ 
modelled on the Elizabethan manner—though the Theatre he 
afterwards founded might have done a lot more than it did to — 
bring this about—with stately and deliberate movement and $3 
expressionistic scenery. Many are sick of the tired-out realism of 
the present-day theatre, though W. B. Yeats himself seemed _ 
to wish for its perpetuation not very long ago. The theory that _ 
“Irish writers should be national, should write of Irish life, and _ 
take it seriously’, » a theory echoed loudly by the editor of this” 


° a 


on oe 
nies 
nd at 


wis 
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ery book that advocates it. Finally, the 


agine. Church and State and Charity are busy now pulling 
den treasure out of Ireland’s magic Sweep Drum, and there 
can leave them. : Petes ae 

ed on, possibly, by the ‘reverent few’, W. B. Yeats -has 
some foolish things in these essays, but they are well worth 
ding for they are the first calls on a silver trumpet given by 
€ young man who became, and still remains, a grand man and: 


- 


agreat poct. — 


The Revolutionary Ideas of the Marquis de Sade ~ 
By Geoffrey Gorer. Wishart. 8s. 6d. 
_ This book seems to be an attempt to represent de Sade as a 
nd of eighteenth-century D. H. Lawrence, with a consistent 
uilosophy both in regard to politics and to morals which 
deserves to be taken seriously by the twentieth century. To 
achieve this super-whitewashing, the author has to explain away 
several ugly facts. First, de Sade spent most of his life either in 


‘was marred by acts of immorality which prove him to have been 


cipal writings, from the days of Napoleon down to now, have 
been regarded as so obscene and corrupting in tendency that 
they cannot be published or circulated freely in any European 
country. Hardly anyone has read the more or less inaccessible 
Fustine or Fuliette, and still fewer the monstrous 120 Fournées de 
Sodome, which are de Sade’s ‘masterpieces’. However, their 
contents and their aim have sufficiently often been summarised 
for it to be undeniable that de Sade, in a desire to revenge 
himself on a society which had treated him with some harsh- 
es aimed at undermining all the principal foundations of 
a ordinary morality, by writing treatises to ‘educate’ his readers 
_ in vice. Mr. Gorer, faced with the difficult task of extracting a 
_ tational and progressive system of thought out of these treatises, 
i. 


re 


T Is A GOOD THING that this book is readable; it is a good thing 
o that it can be got for five shillings only, for, within its 
limits of space and opportunity, it is an accurate account of the 
condition of agricultural Britain; and it comes out just at the 
- time when so many urban residents are planning to visit the 
country. No better man could have gone Cobbetting than 
Professor Scott Watson, one of the teachers of agriculture at 
Oxford University and before that at Edinburgh. He came 
from the land and he farms now, and there is no one who 
teaches agriculture or speaks or writes about agriculture who 
_ is better informed or, in the expression of his views, more 
_ judicious. This journey through England, Wales and Scotland 
on which he set out last August he described over the wireless 
as he went along. I listened. every evening he broadcast, I 
read his addresses when they were reprinted in THE LISTENER, 


H 


a ae hl el atl Ml 
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and I have now found myself reading them again, A fancy — 


picture of this well-equipped, cheery, level-headed investigator 
has been drawn by the Minister of Agriculture: . ec ae 
Scott Watson is a squarely but lightly built man, not very tall, 
_ forty-odd years of age, and looks as if he ought to be worth a good 
wage as a cattle-man or rather perhaps a shepherd. Picture him, if 
2 you will, as a shortish fellow in heavy boots that turn up at the toes, 


- 
. 
; 
- 


; 

-% 
. 
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shabby mackintosh; the sort of man you see leaning against the top 
rail in a market-place about 11 o’clock in the morning. ~ 

If you missed the Thursday evening talks and THE LISTENER 
ou must assuredly read Scott Watson now, for he addresses 
“himself with knowledge, skill and good humour to the grave 
problem which the clever Mr. Elliot calls the problem of 
earning to live in our own country’. Two outstanding state- 
‘ments in the book are about the landowner and the farm- 
worker. First, about. the landowner. “The really important 
thing’, says our authority, ‘is that the landowner who has no 
her resources is no longer able to do the right thing by his 


= 


ds, is an arguable one, and contradictions r 


ids, fairy tales, sorrows of story telling, and the rest, are not 
ntial to the happiness of the Irish people as some so fondly ~ 


q prison or ina lunatic asylum. Second, his life when out of prison | 


at least a dangerous person to leave at liberty..Third, his prin- . 


‘an old suit rather ragged about the wrists, an ashplant, and a very _ 


property. Either we must ease the burdens on land or we must 
ake over the responsibility of ownership’. Some of us are not a - 
sit afraid of the risks of taking over the responsibility if the — 


transform these institutions’. De Sade’s elaboration of how this _ 
was to be done included the recognition 
crime, and the compulsory establishment by law of sexual 
promiscuity! But it is hardly worth while to-pursue his crudely 


“materialistic philosophy to its strange conclusions. Mr. Gorer 
has displayed great industry and ingenuity in his presentation 


of de Sade. He has shown us that the man was perhaps treated 
harshly by the society in which he lived; that he was not: 


- cruel in practice (as he showed during the Revolutionary Terror. 


of 1793); and that most of his wickedness and perversity was in 
the realm of imagination rather than in the realm of reality. 
But with all this he cannot make of de Sade other than a most 
unsavoury figure, whose unhappy personality and works deserve 
the oblivion which has fallen upon them. — 


Colour in the Garden. By M. E. Stebbing 
- Nelson. 12s. 6d. | x SEs EBS AN acy Fane 
This is one of the best bargains in gardening books which we 
have seen for several years. It takes the form of an encyclopedia’ 
of common plants and shrubs in cultivation, with directions for: 
their. arrangement according to colour. The purpose of the 
book is to enable the amateur gardener to choose the exact 
colours and shades which he requires, with sufficient knowledge’ 
of their habit and requirements to make an effective grouping. 
The central feature of the book consists of 300 beautiful draw- 
ings in colour of the principal species and varieties mentioned 
in the text. These drawings are by Miss M. Walters Anson, 
and are uncommonly pleasing and accurate, as well as being 
well reproduced by the printer. These colour plates alone, 
without speaking of the text, give full value for the price of the 
book. © z a 


: oA | Don Goes Cobbetting 


Rural Britain Today and Tomorrow. By James A. Scott Watson. Oliver and Boyd. 5s. 


landlords are bought out as agreeably as in Ireland, and the 
State is as good a landowner as the Universities, the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners and, say, the Norfolk County Council. Now 
for the man at the other end of the rural social scale, the 
labourer. ‘I often feel ashamed’, says Professor Scott Watson, 
‘when I see a farm-worker turning from one highly-skilled job 
to another, that he should be offered a wage like 30s. a week’. 
Like some other able Scottish students of agriculture, the 
author ‘cannot see that making small holdings is part of any 
prosperity plan’, for the reason that he ‘cannot see that in fifty 
years’ time smallholders are going to be substantially better off, 
whereas it is quite possible that the farm-worker in 1983 will 
be making his £5 a week and getting his month’s holiday in the 
year’. When he turns from the landowner and the labourer to 
report on the general condition of agriculture the Professor of 
Rural Economy at Oxford is in no doubt. ‘British agriculture 
is not declining, but quite definitely and quite rapidly increas- 
ing’. It is true that nearly 100,000 men have left the land since 
1918, as many indeed as one in ten, ‘but the nine that are left 
are producing more goods than the ten used to do’. In this book 
the reader will learn in detail just how progress has been made, 
is being made, and is going to be made. In brief, it is possible to 
point to better cultivation as far as the thing grown and the way 
of growing it are concerned, to more remunerative stock, to 4 
more adequate coping with disease, and to more efficient 
machines. Certain changes will surprise some people. ‘Chickens 
are now hatched in October; you can get prime English apples 
in May’. This year Lord Fisher sent me some Cox’s Orange 
Pippins in that very month. Professor Scott Watson could have 
written a more technical book and a larger book. With charac- 
teristic commonsense he has sent forth a volume so readable 
and brief that it must be read appreciatively to the end by 
everybody who opens it. He has interpreted farming to the 
‘townsman; he has cheered the farmer. Could he have done 
better? ; 
J. W. RoBERTSON SCOTT 
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; seca to ie End of the Night. By 1 bite Perini Céline. Chatto aad Windus? Ba. 6d. : : 4 
- ghien of Good Will—Book IV. Eros i in Paris. By Jules Romaine. Lovat Dickson. ‘7s. oes ae “3g 


Reviewed by EDWIN MUIR ee an 


in France; and it has been discussed gravely in 
America*. It is an astonishing performanc e; astonish- 
ing in its disillusionment, its frankness, and its thorough-going 
banality. There is no ignoring it, for in spite of its jauntiness 


it is sincere down to a point that is seldom reached in ephe- 


meral fiction: But though it is arresting in such a singular 
degree, though one feels in reading it that this is what tens of 
thousands of men in post-War Europe must have felt without 
being able to express it, through lack of courage, or through 
inherent decency, or a mixture of the. two, the book leaves 
an ephemeral impression. The substance is poor, except for a 


little pellet of bitter popular wisdom here:and there, such as © 
might be-secreted by any-man who has passed through hard’ 
experience. The style, which impresses one at first, is clever, 


slick and hard-boiled, and largely made up of clichés which are 
not customarily used by writers, and so give.an effect of novelty. 
It is managed with considerable skill, and reminds one in turn 
of Mr. Ernest Hemingway and Alfred Déblin, being less hard 
and exact than the former and less trashy than the latter. 
Céline’s most salient virtue as a writer is that he says without 
embarrassment whatever comes into his mind. That, even now 
that frankness is a convention, is an unusual quality, and in itself 
it makes the book interesting. But the author’s mind seems to be, 
apart from this, a commonplace one. His disillusionment is the 
disillusionment of an average sensual man gifted with a sur- 
prising facility of expression. An average sensual man,. dis- 
illusioned, is no doubt potentially a figure of the most moving 
human interest; yet he would be more interesting as the hero of 
a novel than as its author. In Journey to the End of the Night he 
is both; this does not double the. book’s interest, however, but 
rather takes away from it, making the hero something of a ventri- 


loquist’s dummy. Still, Céline is a marvellous ventriloquist. 


There is only one character in the novel, this dummy who 


_ gives utterance to all the author’s thoughts. The other charac- 
_ ters are mere smudges, though one or two of them, like Madelon, 
a have an effective enough resemblance to well-known Bohemian 
_ types. T. he j journey to the end of the night is the hero’s alone, 
and the other figures are mere signposts on the way. The j journey 


is an unfinished one, for though there are dark enough places in 


=it, and the atmosphere throughout is dark, the vision of final . 
_ darkness that Dostoevsky could conjure up for a moment now 


and then is quite beyond the author’s scope. We first see 
Ferdinand Bardamu in the War, then in hospital, then in an out- 


. lying station on the French Congo, then in the United States, 


then in France again as a doctor. In all these places he finds him- 
self in the position of an underdog. So society becomes his 
enemy, but more partictilarly the moral code which holds society. 


together. To Bardamu, accordingly, morality is nothing-more 


than a game with rules which are intended to trap him at every 
turn, and his technique of living consists in getting round these 


rules by means of a sort of honest, candid-but invariably in- 


effective cheating.’ This cheating requires considerable courage, 
jn many cases more courage than is needed to-stick to the moral 
code. The cheating is justified i in Bardamu’s eyes by the fact 
that to him the moral code is a sham intended to fool and 
destroy him. Yet he has no illusions.about his courage; for it is 
nothing more than the instinct of self-preservation, a means for 
keeping someone alive who sees no particular point in being 
alive. There could not be a more simple or banal conception of 
existence, and that probably accounts for the book’s extra- 


ordinary popularity. Morality is a cheat, man an egoist, life a 


swindle: there is such a seductive absence of complexity about 
such an explanation of existence that when it is expressed in the 


_ language of the street and with complete candour it sounds 


almost convincing. Céline heightens one’s feeling of his sin- 
cerity by a touch of sentimentality every now and then. Alcide, 
the rough-tongued French sergeant, spends six years in the 
inferno of a tropical colony so as to keep his little niece at a 
better-class convent school in Bordeaux. 


*It was reviewed, on its publication in Eats ss Denis Saurat in THE LisTENER of April 12, nas 


RCINES: ‘book has been praised by writers of estab- 
lished reputation; it ‘has had an enormous circulation” 


‘The Fairy Hill, by Isobel Macdonald (Duckworth); Duel, 


' I didn’t know what to say to him, I wasn’ t up to it, but le was 
much. a better man than me that I went red in the face. . . I did 
dare say anything. I suddenly felt terribly unworthy to speak to hi 

. He was offering this little girl far away, tenderaces enough to make ; 


_ a world anew, and no one would: have known it . 


Suddenly he slept, with the candle burning. In the end I got up 


: t 
study his features by its light. He slept like anybody might. He loo. ed ‘ 


sei ordinary. It wouldn’t be a bad idea if there were someaee to. ? 
istinguish good men from bad. 


That, though an unusually tender passage, is typical of the 
whole book, which, even at its most brutal or jaunty, aims at a " 
sort of convulsive pathos. Robinson, Bardamu’s peas se 
friend, is blinded by a bomb which he was setting to kill an old _ 
woman. Bardamu tries to conceal from him that he is blind. One — ; 
day he finds Robinson out of bed and iste at the open’ 
window. or 


’ He had his arms stickinir straight out of the jvixichster= selec the ope | 
air. He could not see anything, of course, but he smelt the fresh air. _ 
Then he stretched out his arms farther into the darkness, as far as he — 
could, as if to touch the other side of it. He didn’t want to believe it — 
was true—his own private darkness . . . I pushed him back into bed — 
and I said a lot of things to try and console him, but now he wouldn’t- 
believe what I said. He was crying. He himself had come to the end of > 
things. There wasn’t anything you could tell him now. There is a — 
moment when you are all alone by yourself and have come to the end — 
of all that can happen to you. It’s the end of the world. ‘Unhappiness — 
itself, your own misery, won’t answer you now and you have to go — 
back, among men, no matter which. One isn’t difficult at moments — 
like that,. for even to weep you’ve got to get back to where igh ihers 
starts,.to where the others are, __ j 


That is as good as anything else in the book. ‘Iti is the aiptloal q 
of a man who has suffered a great deal and come to what terms — 
he could with life. But how uneven it is, and how sentimentally — 
wordy! Within a few lines it ranges from the utter banality of — 
‘There is a moment when you are all alone with yourself? — 
to the really moving last sentence, which in the context actually” | 
gains by its maudlin nee The translation, by John — 
is full of spirit. j 
- Céline is all emotion: M. Jules Romains all sensibility ihe 2 
intellect: The latest volume of his long novel is not so good as © 
its predecessors, but in such an extensive work there must be | 
ups and downs, and the author never falls below an honourably 7 
high level. His description of the youthful dreams of Jallez and ~ 
Jerphanion is exquisitely tender. A new character, a German — 


revolutionist called Michels, is very skilfully introduced. Jallez — 


and Jerphanion pass an evening at a café frequented by writers, — 
where they find, among others, Moreas and M. Romains him: 

self as a young man. Quinette starts*his ;apprénticeship as a 
police spy. Many other characters walk in and walk out again, — 
and all this, one assumes, is intended to produce the impression — 
of ‘the unexpectedness, the incongruity, the very disconnected- — 
ness of life’, of which the author writes in a note appended to — 
this volume. The next few volumes, he announces, will contain — 


4 
“7 
q 
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- more action, the whole cast now being on the stage. M. Romains _ 


has a very interesting mind, and that, rather than any great | 
concern for his characters, is what makes the reading of this 
long-work-a fascinating occupation. After all, it is difficult to” 
be very excited by the appearances of characters who, one 3 
knows, will pay only a short visit; one accords them the atten- : 
tion that one accords to chance acquaintances on a train jo 
It is M. Romains’ mind that really holds us, and it holds us ¢ 
the more securely because he has not divulged yet what * ¥ 
behind it. Who are those men of good will? Sometimes one 
fancies that they are merely liberals or humanitarians; the ; author 
has such a definite moral passion and at the same time spe an 
embracing tolerance that it is impossible to decide. The y 
itself, when it is a 9 will no doubt decide that. 


Mr. Muir also recommends: Corporal Tune, by A. G 
Strong (Gollancz); Once a Wilderness, by Arthur Pound ( 


‘Ronald.Fangen (Lovat. eerie es and Lanb in fis” Bosom, by 
- Caroline Miller (Muller)—all 7s. 6d 4 


